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Some Products of Shakespeare 
Scholarship in 1951 


ROBERT ADGER LAW 


HE year 1951 saw no diminishing returns in the production 
pp of scholarly works concerning Shakespeare. Notable among 
these were the annual number of the Shakespeare Survey 
in England, a full band of the Shakespeare Jahrbuch in Ger- 
>D many, and the greatly expanded Shakespeare Quarterly in 
4 America. Specific contributions to these several periodicals wili 
be mentioned presently, but I shall not be able within prescribed limits to do 
justice to all worthy fruit produced during the year. Suffice it to say that the 
laborers were many and the harvest proved abundant. 

First to be considered are new editions of the plays and poems. Hardin 
Craig’s annotated volume of the complete works,’ recently reviewed in these 
columns, is a singular achievement in condensation and comprehension of 
sound learning. While retaining much of the material from Craig’s 1931 edition 
of twenty-one Shakespeare plays, the book is far more than a revision of that 
_ widely known work. The additional plays and poems are all carefully edited 
in the light of most recent scholarship and the original matter rearranged to 
advantage. Seldom does a single volume offer readers so much competent 
criticism and essential information, added to the complete Globe text of Shake- 
speare’s writings. This does not include Two Noble Kinsmen or the dubious 
fragment of Sir Thomas More, but little else that a serious student might ask 
has been omitted. 

Eminently satisfying to me is Kenneth Muir’s new edition of Macbeth for 
the English Arden Shakespeare.? In a long introduction Muir judiciously 
presents evidence on various problems of texts, date, and sources, and carefully 
weighs it. The bloody sergeant lines and the drunken porter scene are accepted 
as genuine, the Hecate scenes rejected. Unfortunately, the book went to press 
too soon for consideration of Paul’s distinguished study of The Royal Play of 
Macbeth, but the editor has thoughtfully considered the comment of such 
modern critics as Kittredge, Curry, Stoll, Dover Wilson, Greg, and Bald before 
reaching his own sane conclusions. 

I regret that I have not seen Peter Alexander’s edition of the complete 
works, which is not yet easily obtainable in this country. Apparently, it is 
without notes, but has separate introductions to all the plays. 

One of the most revealing critical books of the year is Milton Crane’s 


Ph ior wed Works of Shakespeare (Chicago: Scott, Foresman). 
2 Macbeth. Revised Arden Shakespeare (London: Methuen), 
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study of Shakespeare's Prose.® After thorough analysis of English dramatic 
prose before Shakespeare and that of later Elizabethan playwrights, the author 
tries to account for prose passages in one by one of Shakespeare’s comedies and 
then of the tragedies. While in the early plays poetry is the usual medium for 
romantic characters and prose only for clowns and realists, Crane finds a grad- 
ual change as the bard, growing older, is able to fit prose into his more serious 
plots. Consideration of the language in various plays involves much individual 
interpretation, resulting in a great deal more than statement and application 
of general principles. All these interpretations may not be accepted, but should 
be taken into sober account by seekers after truth. A brief attack on the same 
wide problem with somewhat similar conclusions was contributed to a recent 
number of this journal by Q. G. Burris.** 

Another learned volume treating a topic of wider scope than Shakespeare’s 
works, but shedding much light on them, is The Elizabethan Malady by Law- 
rence Babb.‘ After setting forth conventional renaissance ideas of physiology 
and psychology, and specifically the scientific theory of melancholia, the author 
considers in detail the melancholy type of man and Shakespeare’s handling of 
the theme. His representation of the lover’s malady, Babb finds, is not altogether 
typical, though Shakespeare was evidently well acquainted with current beliefs. 
When the teachings of medical science were not in accord with the facts of 
experience, he became a realist. Following the studies of Curry and Lily B. 
Campbell in the field of Elizabethan psychology, the book is well documented 
but quite readable. It is likely to prove a standard work on melancholia. 

Pageantry on the Shakespearean Stage by Alice S. Venezky ° is yet another 
example of mature scholarship so applied as to illuminate many Elizabethan 
dramas. Miss Venezky has delved deep into contemporary accounts before 
and during the reign of Elizabeth and James, describing royal entries and 
triumphs, progresses, coronations, receptions, and tableaux vivants. Illustrations 
to this volume portray some of the actual processions and certain monuments 
erected to honor historical events. When plays by Peele, Dekker, and Shake- 
speare are quoted, one easily sees reflections of such popular celebrations in 
the background or in the imagery. Scenes from Titus Andronicus, 2 Henry IV, 
Richard III, and other dramas gain by elucidation. 

Rarely does a year go by without new explanations of Hamlet, and the past 
year was no exception. G. R. Elliott’s Scourge and Minister® presents a line- 
by-line interpretation of the tragedy, emphasizing its moral values. Hamlet’s 
delay in killing the King is seen as resulting from hesitation to commit regicide, 
and his mistake due to passion for personal revenge instead of divine vengeance. 
Ophelia was true to Hamlet and perfectly fitted for Queen. Polonius deserved 
his death, as Rosencrantz and Guildenstern did theirs. The entire play is a 
tragedy of revengefulness, to which Hamlet is tempted, in contrast with justice, 
which finally conquers. 


8 Shakespeare’s Prose (University of Chicago Press). 

88 SO, II, 233-239. 

4 The Elizabethan Malady. A Study of Melancholia in English Literature from 1580 to 1642 
(Michigan State College Press). 

5 Pageantry on the Shakespearean Stage (New York: Twayne). 

6 Scourge and Minister. A Study of Hamlet as Tragedy of Revengefulness and Justice (Duke 
University Press). 
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Concerned with this drama are two intensely studious articles by Roy W. 
Battenhouse. First, “The Ghost in Hamlet: a Catholic ‘Linchpin’?”* vigorously 
attacks the contention of Dover Wilson and others that the Ghost is Catholic, 
comes from Purgatory, and is the only non-Protestant in the play. By means 
of a searching analysis of accepted Catholic dogma, compared with passages 
from the text, Battenhouse builds up a strong case in opposition to the Ghost’s 
orthodoxy, shown clearly in his injunction to his son for revenge. The closely 
logical argument is devastating to the strict constructionists, but one questions 
how much of the critic’s theological learning was shared by the dramatist. The 
second article, “Hamlet’s Apostrophe on Man: Clue to the Tragedy,”® is affil- 
iated rather with philosophy than with theology, though it touches both. A 
renaissance parallel to Hamlet’s sentiments expressed in the soliloquy begin- 
ning, “What a piece of work is a man!” Battenhouse finds in Montaigne. 
Hamlet’s optimism has its closest affinity with Platonism, his pessimism with 
Stoicism. He is clearly a humanist, a renaissance man, reflecting the psychology 
of frustration whenever reason is cut off from Christian faith. Facing death, 
he is concerned rather for his reputation, his good name, than for his soul’s 
salvation. His oaths are superficially Christian, but his “grace” is not divine, 
not satisfactory to a Christian ear. Shakespeare perfected the inner structure 
of his plot by a hidden logic based on a Christian understanding. “Lacking 
centre in Christianity’s ‘silent word,’” the scholar asserts, Hamlet is “the prey 
of whirling thoughts and whirling purposes.” 

Another work of literary criticism on the 1951 list was written by the late 
Harold C. Goddard and bears the somewhat daring title, The Meaning of 
Shakespeare.® Through long years of teaching at Swarthmore College the author 
won the affection and esteem of many pupils, to whom he imparted his own 
interpretation of the poet, here revealed to a wider audience. Highly subjective, 
this interpretation takes the plays to be parts of an integrated whole, thus dis- 
tinguishing between the poet opposed to violence and war, and the dramatist 
giving the public what they desired. So Henry V is full of irony, its prologues 
purely theatrical, Shylock is a better man than Antonio, and Hamlet a murderer 
of Polonius, Rosencrantz, and Guildenstern. The reader removed from God- 
dard’s personal charm will scarcely accept his standard of values. 

Wolfgang Clemen in 1936 published in Germany his Shakespeares Bilder 
about the same time as Caroline Spurgeon aroused tremendous popular interest 
through a somewhat similar study of Shakespeare’s Imagery. But the German 
work was largely overlooked by English and American readers, and it has just 
now been translated into English, revised, enlarged, and issued with a preface 
by Dover Wilson.’ While the two books have much in common, Miss Spur- 
geon presents more statistics, then weakens her case by the attempt to discover 
through his images many of the bard’s personal traits, even the color of his 
complexion. Clemen is more interested in the technique of the poet, his use of 
the images progressing from play to play, affecting their structure and style. 
The final chapter of the new book carefully summarizes the conclusions previ- 


7 SP, XLVIII, 161-192. 

8 PMLA, LXVI, 1073-113. 

® The Meaning of Shakespeare (University of Chicago Press). 

10 The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery (Harvard University Press). 
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ously reached, and acknowledges certain dangers of too highly specialized study 
of the verse. The bibliography is brought down to date. 

Passing now from separate volumes to some of the more significant mag- 
azine articles, we may consider a few on the subject of actual events in Shake- 
speare’s life. Probably the one article to attract most notice was contributed by 
Dover Wilson to the Shakespeare Survey, “Malone and the Upstart Crow.”™* 
Briefly reviewing the successive attitudes assumed by scholars toward the signifi- 
cance of Robert Greene’s familiar reference to the “upstart Crow beautified 
with our feathers,” Wilson dares to controvert opinions of Alexander, Chambers, 
and Greg that the words involve no charge of plagiarism against Shakespeare. 
He offers convincing evidence that the source of Greene’s language is not 
in Aesop, as commonly supposed, but in Horace’s third Epistle, where 
the reference is apparently to literary theft. The Horatian passage, Wilson adds, 
was well known to Elizabethan scholars. Acceptance of Wilson’s clever reason- 
ing would once more bring into question the entire theory championed by 
Alexander concerning Shakespeare’s writing of the Henry VI plays, and lend 
support to the contrary arguments of Tucker Brooke and C. A. Greer for lost 
plays from which Shakespeare borrowed. Wilson’s article called forth a brief, 
lively correspondence in the Times Literary Supplement between himself and 
Miss Janet Spens. An independent discovery made in 1949 by Sidney Thomas 
but just now reaching print in Modern Language Notes,” confirms Wilson’s 
interpretation of the plagiarism charge. 

Greene’s words about his rival form one phase of an important contribu- 
tion to the Shakespeare-Jahrbuch by Karl Westersdorf, “Shakespeares erste 
Truppe.” 7 Painstakingly the German scholar presents evidence concerning 
Shakespeare’s “lost years” on his first arrival in London, asserting that he must 
have been well known to have aroused Greene’s ire in 1592, and that this points 
to an earlier connection with the Queen’s Men rather than at that time with 
Strange’s or with Pembroke’s, which is first heard of in 1592-3. Such connec- 
tion would explain Greene’s jealousy after he had presumably fallen out with 
the Queen’s company, and would also explain Shakespeare’s knowledge of 
several Queen’s plays that he used as sources for his own dramas. The theory 
is suggestive but needs further testing. 

In “ “That Virtuous Fabrick,’” ** published in this journal with several illus- 
trations, John C. Adams explains various details of the model Globe theater 
constructed from his plans after years of study, and gives reasons for accepting 
this representation as faithful to the original. Irwin Smith supplements the 
article with interesting “Notes on the Construction” *® of this model under 
Adams’ direction at Hofstra College. To one detail, which he considers funda- 
mental in the reconstruction by Adams, George F. Reynolds seriously objects. 
He answers negatively the query of his title, “Was there a “Tarras’ in Shake- 
speare’s Globe?” for the Shakespeare Survey.’® Reynolds believes that the 


11 Shakespeare Survey 4, pp. 36-48. 

12 “The Meaning of Greene’s Attack on Shakespeare,” MLN, LXVI, 483-484. 

18 “Shakespeares erste Truppe: Eine Beitrag zur Aufklarung des Problems des sogenannte 
verlorenen Jahre,’ ” Shak.-Jahrb., Bd. 84-86, 114-130. 

Il, 3-12. 

15 SO, II, 13-18. 

16 Shak. Surv. 4, pp. 97-100. 
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existence of a terrace or too frequent use of the upper stage, such as Adams 
envisions, would add remoteness of the audience from Elizabethan actors, and 
that it is not justified by a study of the plays mentioned. 

Hereward T. Price, delivering 2 valedictory address to his students in the 
University of Michigan, lucidly expounded Construction in Shakespeare," with 
illustrations drawn chiefly from the earlier plays. While few scholars have 
praised or even noticed the structure of his dramas, Shakespeare’s mind was 
eminently constructive, and his opening scene regularly stresses a dominant 
idea, which he proceeds to develop. In suggesting that Peele wrote the first act 
of Titus Andronicus, Dover Wilson has failed to recognize Peele’s weakness 
in construction and to observe that the opening scene is typically Shakespearian. 
The entire monograph deserves wide study, particularly by those too ready 
to accept Peele’s partial authorship of one more tragedy. 

Another general topic related closely to Shakespeare criticism is vigorously 
debated by Moody E. Prior in writing for Modern Philology of “The Eliza- 
bethan Audience and the Plays of Shakespeare.” ** Prior states that too many 
modern critics assume that most Elizabethans attending the theater were crude, 
barbarous, illiterate, and that Shakespeare wrote down to them. The satirical pic- 
ture of the Citizen and his wife in The Knight of the Burning Pestle is often 
taken to represent typical spectators. Samuel Johnson in the past and Alfred 
Harbage at present show common sense in treating the audience as representa- 
tive of humanity in any period. 

Among individual dramas, strange to say, the most popular for scholars to 
elucidate at present seems to be Troilus and Cressida, No less than four sig- 
nificant critical essays and two textual studies of this play came out within the 
year, and still more are promised for early publication. V. K. Whitaker in 
“Philosophy and Romance in Shakespeare’s ‘Problem Comedies,’”” finds in 
both Measure for Measure and Troilus an effort by the playwright to apply the 
same fund of ideas and the same philosophical analysis of human nature that 
he used in the mature tragedies, but the romance material could not support 
the intellectual analysis, which, Whitaker suspects, came from Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity. The later tragedies have their heroes fall as a result of 
the failure of reason leading to sinful conduct. In the comedies motivation is 
often weaker than in their sources, but with the rapid action of romances it 
goes unnoticed. Now Troilus and Cressida portrays an unromantic love affair, 
which, like the Trojan War, is rotten at its core. Whitaker’s criticism of the 
two plays is somewhat similar to that Quiller-Couch applies to Much Ado and 
All's Well. He sees a simple source plot in each of these comedies patched up 
in the fashion of earlier romantics but with rational characters. The result is 
confusion. 

Wilbur D. Dunkel, writing of “Shakespeare’s Troilus,” *° likewise finds con- 
fusion in that play, but traces its rise to oversimplification of abstract ideas, 
particularly by the protagonist, whose way of thinking blinds him to right 


17 Uniy. of Michigan Contributions in Philology, No. 17. 

18 MP, XLIX, 101-123. 

19 The Seventeenth Century. Studies in the History of English Thought cnd Literature from 
Bacon to Pope (Stanford University Press), pp. 339-354. 

20 SO, II, 331-334. 
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concepts of truth, honor, and value. The play merely dramatizes the various 
ways in which men think. 

“Inaction and Ambivalence in Troilus and Cressida” by Paul M. Kendall ** 
presents a quite different view. Kendall follows O. J. Campbell and Tillyard in 
classifying that drama as a deliberate experiment, but contends that the experi- 
ment was dictated not by the sources, as Tatlock and Rollins state, but by the 
dramatist, who wished to show “the unsatisfactory and frustrating direction that 
life can take.” Inaction occurs in the plot when Hector cannot rersuade the 
Trojans to surrender Helen, when Ulysses fails in his stratagem to stir up 
Achilles, when Ajax and Hector break off fighting, and in each case the expec- 
tation of the audience meets frustration. Ambivalence is exemplified in the 
characters of Troilus, Hector, Cressida, and even Thersites. Indeed, Troilus and 
Cressida by focusing the attention of the audience on one broad problem re- 
sembles a type of our contemporary social drama. 

Completely at odds with all these commentators is T. W. Baldwin in his 
“Structural Analysis of Troilus and Cressida.”** Despite its title Baldwin judges 
the theme of the play to be, not the love story, but the story of Troy, of which 
this is only the first part, stressing the death of Hector. To follow in chronicle 
history fashion are the deaths of Troilus and Achilles. Baldwin even indicates 
some doubt in his mind as to Shakespeare’s authorship. 

In the latter part of 1950 Alice Walker sought in England to solve “The 
Textual Problem of Troilus and Cressida;’™ arguing from common errors 
that the Folio text was based on an improved copy of the Quarto, not theatrical, 
but privately transcribed. Phillip Williams by a somewhat different method 
attacks the same problems in this country.% By comparing the use of italics, ab- 
breviations, name headings, and spellings, he concludes that the Folio was 
printed from a corrected Quarto. Some of the variants are not yet explained. 
Many of the lines added to the Folio are genuine. 

Miss Walker has carried on her investigations with reference to other 
dramas. In “Quarto ‘Copy’ and 1623 Folio: 2 Henry IV,” she disagrees with 
Shaaber, who believed that the Folio text was printed from the independent 
manuscript of a prompt book of that play. Not so, she says, but like Richard III 
the MS. was collated with a copy of the Quarto to provide Jaggard with a printed 
text. The MS. was a fair copy of the “foul papers.” Common errors between 
F and Q establish these facts, Miss Walker thinks. By much the same method 
she tries in a third article, “The Textual Problem of Hamlet: A Reconsidera- 
tion,” ** to refute any theory that either the Second Quarto or the Folio version 
of Hamlet was based entirely on the author’s independent manuscript. She be- 
lieves that the printer, probably Jaggard, preferred following, not manuscript, 
but printed copy. In Q2 of this play the first act shows by repeated errors on the 
title-page and elsewhere that it is based on a corrected text of Qr, the “bad 

21 English Studies in Honor of J. S. Wilson (University of Virginia Studies, Vol. IV), pp. 
I3I- 

Festschrift fiir Heinrich Mutschmann (Marburg: N. G. Elevert), 
MLR, XLV, 459-464. 

24 University of Virginia Studies in Bibliography, Il, 131-143. 

25 RES (New Series), II, 257-263. 

26 RES (New Series), II, 328-338. 
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quarto.” From the end of Act I, with the exception of Voltimand’s speech in 
Act II, Scene ii, the correction of Qr was abandoned, and from there Q2 is an 
independent witness. Again, through examination of spelling errors common 
to both texts, Miss Walker concludes that F1 is not an independent print of a 
prompt-book, as Wilson thought, but “a conflated text,” basically from Qo, 
with additions and corrections from the prompt-book. 

In a rather disheartening illustrated study, “Mark III: New Light on the 
Proof-Reading of the First Folio of Shakespeare,”** Charlton Hinman after a 
minute examination of proof-sheets in the Folger Library is convinced that the 
printers were more careful of inking and proper spacing of letters to make the 
page attractive than of following the author’s copy aright. 

Hardin Craig contributes to the Shakespeare Survey a general article on 
“Motivation in Shakespeare’s Choice of Materials,”** the truths of which are 
exemplified in special cases independently by other scholars. Craig states that 
two processes are involved in building up a fully formed conception: (1) the 
abstractive ability to see and grasp a central form, and (2) the later mental 
operation to imagine subsidiary details. Elizabethans cared little for outright 
inventions of plots and incidents. They repeated thoughts and imagery. After 
necessary parts were found, writers were forced to amplify. So King Lear is 
built upon the bright and cheerful play of King Leir, but the second plot from 
Arcadia gave Shakespeare the element of sinful intrigue. Shakespeare’s sources 
have significance, value, and meaning as the playwright uses them. 

Craig’s essay is immediately followed by Muriel C. Bradbrook’s discussion 
of “The Sources of Macbeth,” *° which somewhat unduly minimizes the debt 
to Holinshed, but might have been made stronger had Paul’s more intensive 
study of the same material been published earlier. Again, Brents Stirling in two 
articles brings out sharply alterations by Shakespeare from the material of 
Holinshed and Plutarch to center attention on single dramatic moments in the 
action. “Bolingbroke’s Decision” ®° discusses the character of Richard II’s rival, 
and his failure to assert the actual motive for his return from banishment until 
King Richard, himself, suggests that they go “To London.” Dethronement in- 
evitably follows. The contrast between two royal figures makes good structure. 
“Or Else This Were a Savage Spectacle”®* treats the character of Brutus, 
whose tragedy, Stirling finds, “is one of confusion of integrity and plain deal- 
ing which not only accompany the protagonist into evil, but continue to re- 
assure him in his error.” With him highmindedness becomes identified with 
ceremonial observance. The structure of Julius Caesar displays constant refer- 
ence forward and backward to the choice by Brutus of sacrificial rite in Caesar’s 
murder. Elizabethans conceived Brutus as fatally wrong in political judgment 
though generally honest. 

Yet another play gives Murray Krieger opportunity to write of “Measure for 
Measure and Elizabethan Comedy.”®? Listing many condemnations of this 


27 University of Virginia Studies in Bibliography, MM, 145-154. 
28 Shak. Surv. 4, pp. 26-34. 
29 Shak. Surv. 4, pp. 35-46. 
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drama, he suggests that it suffers from a fusion of two conflicting genres. On 
the one hand it resembles the romances of Robert Greene, which Shakespeare 
followed in his early work, and on the other, as O. J. Campbell has stressed, it 
is close to the satires of Ben Jonson. Participating in both kinds of comedy, 
it becomes unsatisfactory. This theory approaches that of Whitaker, already 
mentioned, but with a difference. 

Two more critical essays throw light upon shorter poetic passages from the 
author. T. P. Harrison in a new interpretation of Love’s Martyr and Shake- 
speare’s verses that accompanied its publication,** gives strong reasons for iden- 
tifying the Phoenix as Queen Elizabeth and the Turtle as Sir John Salisbury. 
George W. Williams in a detailed examination of “The Poetry of the Storm 
in King Lear,’™ reveals new beauties in the diction and the suggested imagery 
of Act III, Scene ii. 

Last of all, though reviews of current books are ordinarily out of place in a 
survey of this nature, one cannot well overlook Robert Roth’s exposition of the 
far-reaching significance of Farnham’s volume, Shakespeare’s Tragic Fron- 
tier® or yet Richard Flatter’s forthright analysis of limitations in Dover 
Wilson’s new edition of Macbeth.** 

Can one trace from this imperfect record any marked trends in contem- 
porary research, or any fields of investigation that seem to offer special promise 
to the Shakespeare scholar? I think so. New editions of the plays and poems 
are assembling hundreds of minor items and evaluating their relative signifi- 
cance. Critical volumes tend more and more to apply specific theories to each 
of the plays in chronological order, thus tracing the poet’s artistic and technical 
development. Topics of renewed interest include fresh examination of source 
material, checking theatrical records, intense scrutiny of early texts, study of 
the imagery, and discovery of philosophic or political reflections. Fertility 
is not yet exhausted. 


The University of Texas. 
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More Ado About Claudio: | 
An Acquittal for the Slandered Groom 


KERBY NEILL 


N commenting on Shakespeare’s handling of the theme of 

the slandered bride in Much Ado about Nothing, critics 

have produced by their harsh judgment of Claudio what may 

turn out to be the phenomenon of the slandered groom. In 

the most recent and comprehensive study, Professor Charles 

Prouty* has followed Miss Nadine Page? in lifting him 
from the hell to which he has been consigned for varying degrees of punish- 
ment from the early eighteenth century to a kind of historical purgatory 
where he cannot be condemned as an unworthy lover because he is no lover 
at all but a realistic young Elizabethan seeking a good match according to 
the mercenary standards of his age. The verdict against Claudio is time-hon- 
ored, and the witnesses include the most impressive names in Shakespeare 
scholarship, and yet when the evidence is carefully sifted, it appears to have 
certain shortcomings. The tradition begins a little over a hundred years after 
the play was written with Charles Gildon’s remarks in Rowe’s edition (1709)* 
His judgment, and to a large extent all subsequent judgments, seem to me 
to be based more on what Claudio does than on the interpretation which the 
text puts on his actions. This might be an adequate method for a dumb show, 
but in complex drama the action must be understood in the light of the in- 
terpretation put on it in the speeches of the characters. Modern critics * have 
cited book and verse, but again this evidence in support of the tradition seems 
to me to be open to the charge of undue selectivity and occasionally of sub- 
jectivity. The path is thorny, and espousing the lost cause of Claudio may 
be Quixotic, and proposing methods may partake of the unscientific arro- 
gance of Bacon; yet Claudio’s character seems to me a dark tower whose 
mystery can only be solved by departing from the traditional path. 

If we are without contemporary interpretations of Much Ado, we are not 
without contemporary comment on the plot which Shakespeare used. In a 
certain sense the way in which each author handles the potentialities of the 

1The Sources of Much Ado About Nothing: A Critical Study, together with the Text of 
Peter Beverly’s Ariodant and leneura (1950), pp. 40-47. 

2 “The Public Repudiation of Hero,” PMLA, L (1935), 739-744. 

3 H. H. Furness, Much Ado (Variorum edition, 1899), p. 347. 

#Sce the opinions in Furness; the summary in Nadine Pace, p. 739; and in Prouty, pp. 3-4. 
Among the Iatter’s citations, note especially the defense of Claudio by Hardin Craig (An Interpreta- 
tion of Shakespeare, 1938, p. 120) which, incidentally, is somewhat confused; and that by Kit- 


tredge (ed. Much Ado, 1941, p. xii, also reprinted in his Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare, 1946, p. 78) 
which is cogent but undeveloped. 
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plot constitutes his comment on its significance, together with whatever com- 
ments he may add either as narrator or through the speeches of his charac- 
ters, but beyond this we have for both Ariosto and Bandello external editorial 
commentary. I propose, then, to study Shakespeare’s handling of certain 
basic elements of the plot-against the background of a closely related group of 
sources and analogues in order to see what light such a comparison will throw 
on the character of Claudio. This is, of course, exactly what Professor Prouty 
has done more broadly,® but I find myself very far from some of his conclusions. 
With some temerity for a Baconian discussion of methods, I believe that in 
dealing comprehensively with the whole play he has not solved the problem 
of Claudio satisfactorily because he has not sufficiently isolated and abstracted 
the plot elements that bear on this specific problem. I have restricted myself 
here to the problem of what moral blame the hero incurs for believing the 
slander against his bride, because it is the belief in the slander, not the sub- 
sequent repudiation of Hero, which is the crux of the problem,® and I am 
limiting this still further to a closely related group within each of the two 
major Renaissance versions of the story. These groups, which I have desig- 
nated for convenience according to their fountainheads, are as follows: A 
Version: Ariosto (translated by Harington), Peter Beverly's Ariodanto and 
Teneura, the Phedon episode in the Faerie Queene, Il. iv. 12-36, and the anony- 
mous play, Partial Law; B Version: Bandello, the embellished translation by 
Belleforest, and Much Ado." 


I 


Even though one may be derived from the other, these two versions of 
the story differ, as Professor Prouty has pointed out (p. 18), in character, 
scene, and point of view. It is an historic irony in their development, how- 
ever, that the A Version, which was most popular in England, had very little 


5P. 4. I would like to acknowledge a general debt here to Professor Prouty’s study. However, 
since most of my conclusions were formed before his book appeared, they are independent of his 


®It must be recognized that this is only one instance of the general problem of credulity. In 
discussing the belief in Imogen’s guilt, W. W. Lawrence (Shakespeare’s Problem Comedies, 1931, 
Pp. 198) notes its frequency in the period: “It was readily accepted by his audience, since in romantic 
drama and narrative the unjust condemnation of an innocent woman by a man not himself evil, but 
temporarily deceived, was so common;—witness Othello, Lear, Leontes, and Claudio in Much 
Ado, to mention only Shakespearian examples.” To this might be added the larger study of Mar- 
garet Schlauch, Chaucer's Constance and Accused Queens (1927). Throughout the stories she 
cites, it is surprising how little the folk motif is rationalized by having the king doubt the false 
message, and how seldom he is blamed for believing the slander against his wife on the mere 
evidence of a forged letter received when he is far from home. 

TI have used the following editions: for Ariosto the 1634 reprint of the 1591 translation and 
notes of Harington of the Orlando Furioso. This is the channel through which this material reached 
English readers, including the notes, which were largely from Simon Fornari’s La Spositione (see 
T. Rich, Harington and Ariosto, 1940, p. 147). From the twenty odd editions of the Italian at the 
Folger Library, I have used the notes to the Venetian editions of 1566 and 1567. For Peter Beverly, 
the reprint in Prouty; for Spenser, the Variorum edition, 1933; for Partial Law, the edition of 
Betram Dobell, 1908; for Bandello, the translation by Paine in Furness but supplemeted by the 
notes to the Venetian edition of 1566 (where it is the twentieth, not the twenty-second, Novella), 
edited by Alfonso Ulloa with a moral commentary by Ascanio Centorio, I] Primo Volume delle 
Novelle del Bandello: for Belleforest, Le Troisiesme Tome des Histoires Tragiques, Lyon, 1574; 
for Much Ado, the Kittredge edition, Sixteen Plays of Shakespeare, 1946. For further discussion of 
these and other versions of the story, see Prouty, Chap. II. 
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moral attached to it in the original, but after picking up considerable moral 
in the commentary it became an exemplum of intemperance in the Faerie 
Queene, while the B Version, which began with a definite moral well in- 


tegrated with its basic motivation, culminated in the high comedy of Shake- 


speare with virtually none of its original moral left. The conflict between 
reason and passion, a basic tenet of Renaissance ethics, is an important factor 
in the motivation of the hero, and it is equally significant that Spenser de- 
veloped this aspect of the story to furnish an exemplum and that Shakespeare 
neglected it here almost entirely, however much he may have recognized it 
throughout his plays. 

Detailed summaries or reprints of the variants of both versions are readily 
accessible in Furness and Prouty, but it may be well here to recall the main 
elements of the two plots, both for convenience and to achieve a certain em- 
phasis: 


A Version (Ariosto) 

Two adventuring brothers come to Scotland where one of them wins the 
king’s favor and the love of the princess. The lovers plight their troth se- 
cretly because of the problem of winning parental consent to such an uneven 
match, A jealous duke slanders the princess to the hero and for proof ar- 
ranges with the maid, who is in love with him, to dress in her mistress’ 
clothes and throw a ladder down from her window. The hero and his 
brother are convinced when they see the two embracing in the window. 
The hero’s death is reported after he has made an unsuccessful attempt to 
commit suicide and turned hermit. His brother then denounces the princess, 
who, according to Scottish law, must pay the death penalty unless a cham- 
pion can defend her cause against the accuser. The hero returns in disguise 
to champion her cause against his own brother. In the meantime the maid, 
who has been sent off to be murdered by the duke, is rescued and arrives 
in time to stop the fratricidal combat. After being mortally wounded, the 
duke confesses, and the hero and the heroine are happily united, 


B Version (Bandello) 


The hero, returning from the wars loaded with honors and favors by the 
prince, falls in love with the daughter of a decayed aristocrat and makes 
dishonorable love to her, is refused, and finally seeks her in honorable mar- 
riage but with some hesitation about a mésalliance. After their engagement 
his best friend, who is also in love with the lady, secretly sends a courtier 
to him who accuses her of unchastity, As ocular proof he sees a man enter 
a window of a decayed part of her father’s palace and hears him mention, 
while the ladder is being placed, a former assignation with her. The hero is 
convinced and repudiates the engagement, and her family make it appear 
that she has died of the shock. He then awakens to how improbable the 
proof was, his friend confesses, and overcome with grief he offers to make 
amends to the family. They arrange for him to marry a supposed sister who 
turns out to be his original bride. All are forgiven and happily united. 


The fundamental conflict of both plots is the cruel dilemma in which the 
hero is placed: shall he trust in his lady or shall he believe the ocular proof 
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of her guilt? On the surface it appears that his emotions tell him to trust his 
lady, but his reason tells him that seeing is believing.* The reader or spectator, 
however, recognizes the fine irony in this because the reasonable thing is to 
trust in the lady and the emotionally deranged course is to believe in the 
proof. The paradox or chiasmus in the moral sphere suggests a tragic flaw 
which threatens the hero with disaster. The ocular proof, or deception, pro- 
duces an emotional reaction which leads the hero to hatred or despair. In 
either case the ultimate conflict is between love of lady and love of self, and, in 
Carlyle’s idiom, the impostor from without only succeeds because of the 
impostor within. Bandello makes all of this abundantly clear. 
_ Phrased in more abstract terms the conflict is between the quality of the 
hero’s love and the credibility of the proof of the slander, and it is the nature 
of these elements which distinguishes the two versions of the story more than 
the external incidents.’ In each version a different kind of love is in conflict 
with a different degree of proof. Since both the quality of the hero’s love and 
his acceptance of the proof are aspects of his moral character, at this point 
plot and character, and literary analysis and ethical values all meet. A com- 
parison, then, of the two versions and certain of their variants for the qual- 
ity of the hero’s love, the nature of the proof of the slander, and the result of 
the conflict between them should give us a significant picture of what mean- 
ing each author attached to the story and what moral judgment he passed 
on the main character. Against this background a re-examination of the text 
should enable us to see Claudio from a more Elizabethan viewpoint. 

This basic plot formula is complicated by the difference in the social posi- 
tions of the hero and the heroine. The situation is perennial, but it had spe- 
cial significance in Renaissance culture."* In the A Version Ariodant, who is 
only an adventuring knight, is but half successful when he has won his lady’s 
heart; he has the still greater obstacle of winning her hand from her father 
the king. The notes in Harington cite the proverb, “Better is a man without 
money, than money without a man,” and devote half of the moral com- 
mentary to praise of Genevra for being willing to marry a worthy man who 
is beneath her rather than to seek a mercenary marriage.’? Peter Beverly 
makes Ariodant despair at the initial impossibility of being able to declare his 

8Prouty, p. 4, cites Hardin Craig and Kittredge. See, however, the 1567 Venetian edition 
of the Orlando Furioso (p. 50), which points out the moral problem in the combat between Ariodant 
and his brother Lurcanio under the heading “Pareri Duello.” Lurcanio fights for the wrong, 
thinking it right, and Ariodant fights for the right, thinking it wrong. 

® See pp. 103-104 below. 

10 This suggests the protean nature of any given plot. Since a plot can exist by itself only as 
an abstraction, any oversimplification is likely to be misleading. I have tried to limit myself here to 


those conflicts which make the basic story, but I am fully aware that the final product has numerous 
other elements which make it what it is. 

11 Professor Prouty (p. 44) notes the failure of previous studies to lay sufficient stress on the 
significance of Shakespeare’s changing his sources by eliminating this social difference, but it seems 
to me that he has not explored the full implications of this change himself. 

12P, 39. This was commonplace in the interpretation of this passage. The “allegorie” by 
Horologgio in the Venetian edition of 1566 (fol. 19%) runs: “Ama Gineura pid presto la uirti di 
Ariodante, che le ricchezze del Duca d’Albania, per dar’essempio a quelle donne, che si danno ad 
amare per elettione, di appigliarsi pid presto alla uirti, che alla ricchezza. . . .” The “allegorie” 
of Valvassore in the Venetian edition of the following year (p. 42) echoes this sentiment: “Che 
Gineura s’induce piu tosto ad amare un valoroso caualliero, che un ricchissimo Duca: dassi A vedere 
a le donne, qual debba essere la elettione de gli amanti. . . .” 
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love to a princess (Prouty, pp. 81-87). This situation also gives an addi- 
tional motive for keeping their love secret in the best courtly tradition. It is 
at this half-way point that they are separated by the deception, but both their 
problems are solved when Ariodant appears as her champion because the 
king has promised her hand to anyone who will defend her. In Partial Law 
the princess can eat her cake and have it too because her lover turns out to be 
a prince in disguise who conveniently inherits the crown at the denouement 
(p. 122). In the B Version the relative social positions are reversed, but the 
situation has an equally important bearing on the story, especially on the 
motivation. Timbreo decides to marry Fenicia only after a great struggle with 
himself, and when it appears that she is a wanton, what he formerly thought 
was her virtue then appears as a mere trick to catch him in matrimony. On 
the other hand, his repudiation of her appears to everyone else as a mere 
device on his part to escape from a mésalliance (Furness, pp. 312, 316, 319). 

The relative social position of the hero and the heroine, then, is an im- 
portant and well-integrated part of the plot, and the reversal of this relation- 
ship further differentiates the two versions of the story. In following the A 
Version Spenser keeps the difference in rank ** but, curiously enough, elimi- 
nates its effect from the plot, and Shakespeare virtually removes the differ- 
ence in social position altogether.’* 


II 


It is a critical commonplace that romantic love is portrayed in the A Version 
although it should be added that the term is a deplorably loose one. Through- 
out the variants of this version the Renaissance interpretation of courtly love 
is restricted to its proper end in marriage.’® In Ariosto Ariodant’s heart is 
like Vesuvius, and Genevra “well perceived his love sincere and sound (V. 
19),” and promised to marry him, or, lacking parental assent, to remain 
single forever (V. 32). Beverly adds a further romantic touch by making 
Ariodant come to Scotland in search of the famed princess and develops at 
length the love symptoms of both hero and heroine (Prouty, pp. 20-21). In 
Partial Law the romantic possibilities are still further developed by making 
the hero a prince fleeing incognito from an unwanted match at home. The 
heroine even plans to elope with him, carrying her jewels for revenue (pp. 15, 
119). All of these variants follow a high romantic convention where the 
hero’s love is not lightly to be destroyed. 

Spenser, however, departs from the A Version at this point. Since the 
social difference is not made an obstacle, Phedon is able to proceed to a public 

18 Phedon, who is only a squire, loves a “Ladie faire of great degree” who is born of noble 
parents “and set in highest seat of dignitie” (F. Q., II. iv. 19). The further allusion to her rank, 
however, is only in the charge she has stained her “honorable blood” with “a groome of base 
degree” (II. iv. 22, 24). 

14Echoes of the difference in social position may possibly be found in the Prince’s wooing 
for Claudio and in Leonato’s evident pleasure at the match, but there is no indication of a social 
difference between Claudio and Hero. 

15In noting that these are examples “of romantic love culminating in marriage” which pre- 
date the expression of this “new morality” in Spenser, Professor Prouty (p. 31) is following the 
theory advanced by C. S. Lewis (The Allegory of Love, 1936), but this theory must be modified 
in the light of Donnell Van de Voort’s study, Love and Marriage in English Medieval Romance 
(1938). 
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betrothal having obtained the consent of friends and of parents *® according 
to the best Elizabethan custom. These realistic references to businesslike rather 
than to sentimental aspects of marriage, it should be stressed, in no way in- 
dicate that the love was not the result of deep feeling. In Books III and IV of 
the Faerie Queene and in the Foure Hymnes, Spenser has described at length 
his theory of love, and when he says of Phedon 


Loue that two harts makes one, makes eke one will: 
Each stroue to please, and others pleasure to fulfill, 
(F. Q., II. iv. 19) 


we know that he is presenting to us an ideal type of Neoplatonic love. This 
love, originating in the beauty of the lady and becoming in such theorists as 
Bembo, Castiglione, and Spenser a contemplation of divine attributes reflected 
in the loved one’s virtue, can hardly be described adequately by the term 
romantic, but at the same time it does include some of the emotional phe- 
nomena covered by that term. Both forms of love are enduring by nature and 
should not lightly be overthrown by mere slander. 

In sharp contrast to this ideal love is the carnal love found in the B Ver- 
sion. It is, of course, a part of the hero’s general attitude toward women and 
provides a character flaw that motivates the story. An unhappy ending would 
have given it tragic proportions. Such carnal love must be recognized as 
fundamentally irrational and essentially selfish. In spite of some examples of 
naturalism in Renaissance literature, the common humanistic view is that 
bestiality is opposed to that which constitutes man as such, that is, his reason. 
The Circe myth had that meaning.** When such love came into conflict with 
those prudential elements that made a good (often mercenary) match, rea- 
son was considered to be on the side of the social custom. The nature of Tim- 
breo’s addresses is unmistakable, and Fenicia replies “that she meant to keep 
her maidenhood inviolate for him who should be given her to husband” 
(Furness, p. 312). In Belleforest the wooing is considerably embellished, but 
she replies to the more elaborate attempts to seduce her that she has two mas- 
ters, “le devoir & I’honneur” (fol. 480). The hero finally submits rather un- 
willingly to the terms. In Bandello this is direct enough: 


Algates, being resolved to have her and seeing her constancy such that, an 
he would possess her, needs must he take her to wife, he concluded, after 
long debatement of the matter in himself, to demand her of her father to 
wife, And albeit himseemed he greatly abased himself in seeking such an 
alliance, yet, knowing her to be of ancient and very noble blood, he deter- 
mined, such was the love he bore the girl, to use no more delay about the 
matter, (Furness, p. 312) 


16 F, Q., Il. iv. 21. Friends is probably used here for close relatives. The NED cites TGV 
Il. i. 106: “She... is promis’d by her friends Vnto a youthfull Gentelman of worth.” To this 
might be added Walton’s comment on the marriage of John Donne (Donne, Poetry and Prose with 
Izaac Walton’s Life, ed. Garrod, 1948, p. xxii): “They . . . did marry without the approbation 
of those friends that might justly claime an interest in the advising and disposing of them.” 

17 Merritt Y. Hughes, “Spenser’s Acrasia and the Circe of the Renaissance,” J.HJ., IV (1948), 
381-399. 
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In Belleforest this is elaborated into a two-page debate of reason against sen- 
suality in which the hero finally decides that he loves her virtue, since that is 
the only source of true love, a saying reinforced by a marginal comment. The 
final part of the above passage is rendered: “tant il estoit bien affectioné a la 
vertu de la fille” (fol. 486”). Professor Prouty has pointed out how these rhe- 
torical elaborations have altered the atmosphere of the story, but the con- 
version of Timbrée is not very deeply rooted, and when the accusation is 
made against his lady, his basic cynicism about women rather than his belief 
in Fenicia’s virtue predominates within him. He thanks the slanderer for ex- 
posing to him “la malice de ce sexe” and “ceste trahyson & cautelle feminine,” 
and he recalls the general lightness of women (fol. 490-492”). Even with the 
edifying embellishments of Belleforest, the B Version lays a great stress on 
the hero’s carnal love, although in the end he is purged by grief and humilia- 
tion when he finds out how easily he has been deceived. In Bandello this 
gives a far better motivated story than in Belleforest, where the weakly mo- 
tivated and rhetorical conversion offends the sense of verisimilitude. 

Even though he has taken a number of externals from the B Version, 
Shakespeare departs from the tradition here by removing all trace of carnality 
from the hero’s love. In the repudiation scene, when Leonato suggests that 
Claudio may have “made defeat of her virginity,” Claudio replies: 


I never tempted her with word too large; 
But, as a brother to his sister, show’d 
Bashful sincerity and comely love. 

(IV. i. 53-55) 


If anything, the bitterness of Claudio’s denunciation of Hero shows an ab- 
horrence of such carnality. He expresses his ideal when he says, “You seeme 
to me as Dian in her Orbe” (IV. i. 58), but his bitterness when he adds: 


But you are more intemperate in your blood, 
Than Venus, or those pamp’red animals, 
That rage in savage sensuality. 

(IV. i. 60-62) 


The first effect of this change in the story is to remove the initial conflict, 
the hero’s attempt on the heroine’s virtue. The second effect is to idealize 
Claudio even as he denounces the innocent Hero. He remains as a good man, 
although deceived, but his literary ancestors in the B Version become open 
cynics about women, or perhaps it should be said they revert to type, but 
they do not show nobility of character during this trial although they do ap- 
pear capable of it when they finally repent. At this moment, however, they 
show a hatred born of wounded pride (Furness, p. 315; Belleforest, fol. 492- 
494"). 

In eliminating the social difference between hero and heroine, Shake- 
speare removes the second conflict, that within the mind of the hero whether 
or not to marry beneath him. On the other hand, the heroine is not raised to a 
higher position as in the A Version. This is particularly important because 
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both Nadine Page ‘* and Professor Prouty *® have argued extensively in favor 
of the traditional theory that Claudio was making a mercenary match in 
which his affections were not engaged. The theory seems to me untenable. 
The general evidence for this theory consists in the mercenary background of 
Elizabethan upper class marriages, in Claudio’s general behavior, especially 
his failure to measure up to the conventional romantic lovers such as Romeo, 
Anthony, and others, and most specifically in the line where he asks if Hero 
has a brother only to learn she is her father’s only heir (I. i. 296) and two 
passing remarks by Leonato (II. i. 313-315; V. i. 299). Of all these arguments, 
the first is the most difficult either to accept or to refute. The necessity for a 
dower, however small, at all levels of society gives a mercenary touch to mar- 
riage according to romantic standards, but it does not seem to me that it is 
a valid corollary that love did not also enter into some marriages. John Donne’s 
marriage may be called the exception, but after all we are dealing with a 
human phenomenon, however twisted it may become in the process of social 
mutation. In his essay on love, Bacon might hold that the stage was more 
beholden to love than the life of man, but the literary tradition in this case 
must be far from life and the human heart if it is all to be considered as un- 
real. However, my argument does not depend on the realism of the literature; 
it depends on the conventions shown within the play itself. One of these, 
as I shall show below, is that love leads to marriage.”” The other, and here I 
agree with Miss Page and Professor Prouty, is that a good dower was an 
added attraction. The first point is well illustrated in Spenser’s handling of 
the situation. Phedon falls in love, obtains the consent of friends and parents, 
is betrothed, and is ready for the final rites of marriage when the plot ends 
his love in tragedy. There is no indication that Spenser’s concept of Neo- 
platonic love is compromised by these businesslike arrangements which nor- 
mally included the settling of the dowry. It should also be noted that Spenser 
is following the A Version in making the heroine far above the hero in rank, 
but in spite of this there is no indication that the motivation was mercenary. 
One contemporary response to the situation is illustrated in the notes to Har- 
ington’s translation, where he praises Genevra lavishly for loving so deserving 
a hero instead of making a mercenary match. The second point seems to 
me to be established by the sequence. First Claudio is deeply attracted to Hero, 
and then he inquires if she is the only heir. The argument from social cus- 
tom seems to me to refute itself here. In an age of exceptionally mercenary 
marriages among some of the upper class, and in a tradition where all classes 
expected some dower, could a playwright expect a response from the au- 
dience, from the groundlings to the galleries, that was marked enough to 
make this passing remark establish the hero as a mercenary lover? Such a 
response seems to stem from nineteenth-century critics (Furness, p. 40). A 
mere prudential remark of this kind would hardly make an Elizabethan 
audience think that Claudio was mercenary, and there is no further develop- 
ment in the text to support the idea. In context, with the bachelor attitude 
of Benedick already established, the audience might well use the bachelor 


18 See note 1 above. 
19 See note 3 above. 
20 See note 15 above. 
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rhetoric and say, “Now he’s hooked.” Hero is not represented as a great heiress, 
and Leonato’s approval of the match (I. ii. 21-25; II. i. 70-71; IV. i. 18) seems 
to indicate that the marriage was more advantageous to Hero than it was 
to Claudio. The situation seems simple enough in the text: Claudio does not 
find an heiress and then decide to marry her; he finds in his own words the 
“sweetest lady that ever I look’d on” (I. i. 190), and then tries to arrange a 
marriage with her according to Elizabethan custom. 

The argument that Claudio is not in love because he fails to behave like 
Shakespeare’s more romantic lovers * seems to me to be a demand that Shake- 
speare should have written a different play. Claudio’s part is not too large, 
and in most of the places where he might develop his own love affair, Shake- 
speare shifts the spotlight to Benedick and Beatrice. This will become in- 
creasingly evident as we examine the story further. 

If Claudio’s love is neither carnal nor mercenary, the question of its exact 
quality still remains. Structurally the dramatist must establish his character 
near the beginning of the exposition. Claudio is much smitten with Hero 
from the first, but he faces the problem of talking about her either to Bene- 
dick, whose barbed wit and enmity to love hardly recommend him as a con- 
fidant, or to Don Pedro, a prince, whose rank precludes him at this point from 
being an exact familiar although the interest he shows in Claudio’s problems 
brings them very close together. Faced with this situation Claudio is reason- 
ably loquacious. He begins by cautiously asking Benedick’s opinion, and he 
grows increasingly serious despite the unsympathetic replies. She is “a modest 
young lady” (I. i. 166); “Can the world buy such a jewel?” (I. i. 182); “She 
is the sweetest lady that ever I look’d on” (I. i. 190); and in reply to Benedick’s 
scornful question of his intent to turn husband, he says, “I would scarce trust 
myself, though I had sworn the contrary, if Hero would be my wife” (I. i. 197- 
198). Certainly this hardly sounds mercenary. When Don Pedro enters, Claudio 
is more guarded, as befits the relation between prince and subject, but Bene- 
dick accuses him at once of being in love. Claudio’s reply to Don Pedro’s 
praise of Hero, “You speak this to fetch me in” (I. i. 225), does not prove 
in its context that he is not in love with Hero.”* Given the situation of a young 
man confessing his feelings to a scornful bachelor and a prince whose views are 
still in doubt, it is readily understandable why he shows such caution. When 
he is left alone with Don Pedro, he is more frank, and when he finds him 
sympathetic, he explains how he fell in love, and he compliments Don Pedro 
on his attitude: 


How sweetly you do minister to love 
That know love’s grief by his complexion! 
(I. i. 314-315) 


If this first scene has established anything, it seems to me that it has introduced 
a sensitive young man who has just fallen in love and, being a very proper 


21 Prouty, p. 40-41; Alfred Harbage (As They Liked It, 1947, p. 192), calls Claudio “the 
least amiable lover in Shakespeare.” 

22 Prouty, p. 43. This line must also be read in the light of the attitude toward marriage set 
by Benedick and carried through as one theme of the play. See D. L. Stevenson, The Love-Game 
Comedy (1946), Chap. XII. 
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young man and most anxious to succeed in his suit, has obtained the help 
of his prince in arranging a marriage with the sweetest lady that he ever 
looked on. An actor can, of course, play these lines in many other ways after 
reading through the repudiation scene, but not, it seems to me, without doing 
violence to the text. 

The subsequent action appears to me to be in harmony with this intro- 
duction. When Claudio thinks Don Pedro has won Hero for himself, he is 
sick with jealousy. Benedick describes his condition, “Poor hurt fowl! now 
will he creep into sedges” (II. i. 209-210), and his condition is so obvious that 
Don Pedro asks why he is sad, and if not sad, sick. Beatrice interprets correctly 
that he is jealous (II. i. 298-306). Claudio’s part is here supported by the in- 
terpretation of three other characters. 

Even in the repudiation scene, the picture of Claudio as an ardent young 
lover is not destroyed. Leonato gives the key to how the scene was to be 
played when he describes it afterwards: 


Would the two princes lie? and Claudio lie, 
Who lov’d her so that, speaking of her foulness, 
Wash’d it with tears? 


(IV. i. 153-155) 


The verbal means by which Claudio washed his accusations with tears was 
by establishing the pathos of the situation through a comparison of what Hero 
had seemed to him and what now she was apparently proven to be. The first 
part of this comparison simply confirms the interpretation I have already 
made of the first two acts of the play; the second part expresses the Eliza- 
bethan horror of carnality and suggests that the punishment fits the crime. 
Claudio says, “You seeme to me as Dian in her orb,/ As chaste as is the bud 
ere it be blown” (IV. i. 58-59), and a little later. 


O Hero! What a Hero hadst thou been, 
If half thy outward graces had been plac’d 
About thy thoughts and counsels of thy heart! ... 
For thee I’ll lock up all the gates of love. ... 
(IV. i. 101-103, 106) 


When Borachio confesses his crime, the ideal and the real are again brought 
together in the mind of Claudio, and he exclaims, “Sweet Hero, now thy image 
doth appear/ In the rare semblance that I lov’d it first.” (V. i. 259-260) 

These references to Claudio’s love for Hero continue to the very end of 
the play. Even the distinction between “love” and “like” which Claudio makes 
when he is first describing to Don Pedro how he fell in love, and which Pro- 
fessor Prouty cites as evidence that his affections were not engaged,”* are kept 
in the final scene where he tells his masked bride, “I am your husband if you 
like of me,” and Hero, unmasking, replies, “And when you loved, you were 
my other husband” (V. iv. 59-61). Against this accumulated evidence of self- 
characterization as well as that through Benedick, Don Pedro, Beatrice, and 


28 Prouty, p. 42. For ott. examples of this distinction’ by Shakespeare, see Furness, p. 41, 
and Schmidt, Shakespeare-Lexicon, I, 654. 
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even Leonato and Hero, it seems to me that a passing reference to a possible 
dowry is insufficient to establish Claudio as a mercenary lover in the eyes of an 
Elizabethan audience. It is even very difficult to see how these passages can be in- 
tegrated into the part unless Claudio is played sympathetically as a young 
lover. It seems to me that the late Professor Spencer was considerably under- 
stating the case when he wrote, “A good actor can make Claudio’s youth, 
grief, and bewilderment sympathetic.” ** 

From this evidence it appears that Claudio’s love is neither carnal nor 
mercenary, and if not of that romantic extreme found in Ariodant or Romeo 
or Anthony, yet he still remains as a man in love, and the audience might 
call this “real” or “romantic” or give it whatever term they wished to de- 
scribe a man whose affections are deeply moved towards a woman who 
seemed to fulfill his high ideal, one who seemed as Diana in her orb and was 
also the sweetest lady he ever looked on. 


Ill 


In both versions of the story the quality of the love is tested by the credi- 
bility of the proof of the slander against the heroine, but the carnal love of the 
B Version does not require as strong a proof as does the romantic love of the 
A Version. Thoughout the A Version the slanderer is a good, reputable wit- 
ness. He is a friend (except in the post-Shakespearian Partial Law) and rival 
who claims that he is the heroine’s accepted lover and offers to prove it. In 
Peter Beverly there is also an additional piece of evidence provided by a 
diamond ring which the hero had given the heroine and which the maid steals 
for the rival. Spenser develops the idea of friendship between the hero and the 
witness beyond any of the variants in the A Version.** Although it has been 
commonly said that the friend lacks motivation, not being a rival, it must also 
be noted that even though he lacked motivation himself, he did give addi- 
tional motivation to Phedon for believing the slander. First, the two are 
raised “from tender dug of common nurse,” which, according to Elizabethan 
theory, gave them certain similar characteristics;* second, when reason en- 
abled them to choose for themselves, they knit themselves in sworn brother- 
hood, which made them closer than blood brothers.2" Such a character could 
hardly claim that he was the lady’s lover when his friend had introduced them 
after his love was made known, but he was a witness apparently without re- 
proach who was performing a hard but brotherly office in reporting the 
slander against the heroine. Throughout the A Version the slanderer is a 
very credible witness, and he appears so sure of his facts that he refuses a 
challenge on the grounds that he can prove his statement. As the marginal 
comment points out in Harington’s translation of Ariosto, the laws of the 
duello permitted the refusal of a challenge if the challenged statement could 
be proved (see V. 40). 


24 The Art and Life of William Shakespeare (1940), p. 235. 
25 Prouty (pp. 34-36) develops the use of the friendship theme in certain variants of the story, 
but he does not refer to its use by Spenser here. 
26 Lyly, Works, ed. Bond (1902), I, 266; Guevara, tr. North, Dial of Princes (1582), fol. 155’- 
156, 166-167. 
7 27 Spenser Variorum, II, 229; and L. J. Mills, One Soul in Bodies Twain (1937), pp. 34-44, 
and passim. 
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The ocular proof in the A Version consists of the maid disguised in the 
heroine’s clothes who throws down a ladder from her window and embraces 
the rival in the window as he enters. Except in Spenser, the hero has either a 
brother or a friend as an additional witness, and both are thoroughly deceived. 
Throughout the A Version the hero is deceived by very strong evidence in 
keeping with the high degree of romantic love which must be overthrown. 

In the B Version, however, neither the slanderer nor the ocular proof is 
very convincing. The friend and rival secretly employs as his agent for the 
slander a courtier of little reputation (Furness, p.313; Belleforest, fol. 488°- 
489), and the proof itself consists merely in seeing a man enter the window 
of a ruined part of the house after mentioning a previous assignation with 
Fenicia (Furness, p.314). Bandello makes clear from the outset (as does the 
moral prefixed to the story in the Venetian edition of 1566) that Claudio was 
over-credulous.”* After he has repudiated Fenicia in a fit of passion, reason 
reasserts itself and he finds the evidence rather flimsy. He remembers that 
Fenicia slept in another part of the house in an inner chamber with her sister 
for a bedfellow, where the only access was through her parents’ bedroom, so 
that it is virtually impossible for her to have kept a midnight assignation (Fur- 
ness, p.319). He even realizes that it could have been a burglar entering the 
house, and this cold awakening is confirmed by the confession of his friend 
at the supposed tomb of the lady. He has really been overthrown by his emo- 
tions rather than by serious proof.” 

The crux of Shakespeare’s handling of the character of Claudio is found 
in the way in which he met the problem of the proof. If he had continued to 
follow the B Version, then Claudio would have been much to blame for be- 
lieving such an obvious slander against his lady, even as Timbreo is blamed, 
but instead he drew on the A Version for some materials and added others 
of his own in order to make the proof so strong that it tends to transfer the 
blame from the hero to the villain who perpetrated the whole plot. His first 
addition was the substitution of Don John, the Bastard, for the rival lover 
who, from an Elizabethan viewpoint, provided a stock character (Prouty, 
p-34) black enough to carry the responsibility for all the acts of those who came 
under his influence. This dramatic convention is enough to compensate for 
the fact that in absolute terms he was not so reputable a witness as the duke 
in the A Version. Shakespeare’s second addition was the strengthening of the 
verbal proof by substituting for an overheard remark an overheard conver- 
sation in which the maid is called by her lady’s name (III. iii. 153-155), and 
the false confession of Borachio (IV. i. 93-95). From the A Version he took 
the disguised maid and the witness (here Don Pedro) who largely removes 
the theme of self-deception from the story. In brief, Shakespeare has made the 
proof stronger than any other author in either the A or the B tradition, with 
the possible exception of Spenser, who, incidentally, does it to point a sterner 
moral; Shakespeare, however, uses the same device largely to eliminate such 
a moral by transferring the blame to the villain. Portraying a higher type 
of love than that found in the B Version, his plot required him to furnish 


28 Furness, p. 319. See also Bandello, fol. 727-73. 
29 Furness, p. 319, “His despite was now in great part cooled and reason began to open his 
eyes.” 
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stronger proof. Since, except for the two details mentioned above, the A Ver- 
sion has been discounted as a source, it is interesting to note that in the ab- 
stract Shakespeare has the same conflict as the A Version: a high degree of 
love in conflict with a high degree of proof. 

The results of the conflict in the A Version are totally different from those 
in the B Version, in keeping with these different elements in the story. The 
hero’s first reaction is to commit suicide, but his brother restrains him. Later 
he jumps off a cliff into the water after sending a farewell message to his 
lady. Fortunately the water acts as a cooling card, and he swims ashore and 
turns hermit. At no time does he consider denouncing the lady. When the 
news of his apparent death reaches his brother, it is the latter who denounces 
her. When the lady’s life is at stake, the hero returns to defend her, even 
though it means a fratricidal combat. Romantic convention could hardly ask 
more of him. Although various degrees of realism appear in the story (in 
Partial Law there is even the evidence from the disorder in which her clothes 
were left by the maid who wore them—p.82), the hero believes the proof be- 
cause there is nothing else to do. All of the doubts, and in Beverly the too- 
spun-out conflicts, come between the time of the accusation and that of the 
ocular proof. At the end when everything has been exposed by the confession 
of the maid and the death-bed confession of the rival, the hero remains almost 
as blameless as the cleared heroine, although in Beverly he accuses himself 
of having a “faithles hart” which “did swerve/So farre from duties lore” 
(p.138), and in the notes to Harington his actions are interpreted as “the 
hurt of credulous jealousy.” *° Both of these allusions show how conscious 
these authors are of the moral aspects of the hero’s belief in the slander. 

With his sterner sense of justice, Spenser develops the situation into a 
tragedy illustrating the overthrow of reason by “wrath, gelosie, and grief” 
(II. iv. 34). The moral exemplum is supposed to illustrate the interaction of 
Furor and Occasion. The traditional plot furnishes the occasion, but the result- 
ing furor is Spenser’s own contribution. The hero murders his lady, poisons 
his friend, and is pursuing the maid to murder her when the exemplum be- 
comes allegory, and he is seized by Furor. 

The results of the conflict in the B Version depend heavily on the charac- 
ter of the hero. Timbreo, like Phedon in Spenser, is one whose reason is 
overthrown by passion. He is a proud, sensual, worldly man who falls from 
his own self-esteem. “The bitter (and to his seeming) just despite which pos- 
sessed him availing more with him than the fervent and loyal love he bore the 
fair Fenicia,” he half believes the slander before he sees the proof (Furness, 
p.314). He is “overcredulous,” and when he debates the case in his own mind 
while waiting for the ocular proof, his general cynicism about women con- 
flicts with his ideal of Fenicia. He is really blinded by jealousy, and when he 
sees a man enter the window, he is so beside himself that his love turns to 
cruel hatred. As a foil for his credulity is the belief in her innocence manifested 
by her family, friends, and even the Messinese. When his friend confesses and 
is forgiven, they both fall on their knees and confess their wickedness to God. 


80 P, 39. The allegories in the Venetian editions of both 1566 (fol. 19%) and 1567 (p. 42) 
stress the fact that Ariodant was overcome by jealousy. 
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Timbreo laments his “credulousness” (p.321). He remains deeply repentant 
for his irrational actions and casts himself on the ground, begging forgive- 
ness of her father, and at the nuptials he reiterates his crime, blaming his 
overcredulousness with tears and sorrow. It is all very moral and very pa- 
thetic and leaves the reader no doubts about the sin of the hero, but even 
this is further emphasized in the Venetian edition of 1566, where the moral 
prefixed to the story notes that, among other things, “per il signor Timbreo, 
che fu facile 4 credere 4 gli inganni orditigli signor Girondo, fassi vedere il 
poco discorse de gli huomini nell’ essere troppo creduli negli esteti d’amore 
alle altrui fraudi . . .” (fol. 72°-73). Belleforest only adds more rhetoric to this 
basic moral weakness, which he makes clearer, if possible, by lamenting what 
women suffer from calumny “d’un homme trop amy de soymesme” (fol. 503”). 
The conflict is basically between love of lady and love of self, and his credulity 
comes ultimately not from the strength of the proof (which is obviously weak) 
but, like Satan’s heresy in Paradise Lost, from his sense of injured merit. 

Shakespeare’s Claudio shows neither the high romanticism of Ariodant 
nor the realistic self-conceit of Timbreo. The truth is that his character has 
been more developed by the critics than it was by Shakespeare. There is some 
suggestion of an inner weakness when Borachio outlines the plot to Don 
John and concludes, “Then shall appear such seeming truth of Hero’s dis- 
loyalty, that jealousy shall be call’d assurance, and all the preparation over- 
thrown” (II. ii. 48-51). This suggestion, however, is not developed. Claudio 
and Don Pedro, after a brief expression of doubt, half believe the slander from 
the beginning, and Claudio even announces his plan to repudiate Hero if the 
slander can be proved. There is no development of the doubts that are found 
in both Ariodant and Timbreo in the other versions. Such doubts and final 
belief in her innocence are found in Leonato who, with Antonio, Benedick, 
Beatrice, and the Friar, furnish a slight foil for Claudio’s and Don Pedro’s 
belief in her guilt; but little is made of it, and, even in the scene where Bene- 
dick challenges Claudio, the emphasis is on the subplot. The only scene where 
Claudio’s part is allowed any emotional range is in the repudiation of Hero, 
where he washes his accusations with his tears. This is also the only place 
where he shows any real inner conflict. Even in the final scene when he is 
happily united to Hero, Benedick and Beatrice at once take over the promi- 
nence which might have been given to the main plot.** 


IV 


When we turn to the final problem, the question of the moral blame 
attributed to Claudio for his belief in the slander against Hero and his sub- 
sequent repudiation of her, we find that the text allows him to go scot free. 
This is another aspect of the lack of development of his character. If there 
is no sin, there is no repentance. He says himself that he will accept “what 
penance your invention/ Can lay upon my sin. Yet sinn’d I not/ But in mis- 
taking,” and Don Pedro supports him, “By my soul, nor I!” (V. i. 283-284). 
The final whitewash comes from Leonato when, to the opening speech of 
the Friar in scene iv, he replies, 


31 Numerically Claudio—Hero have 17 lines and Benedick—Beatrice 54. 
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So are the Prince and Claudio, who accus’d her 

Upon the error that you heard debated, 

But Margaret was in some fault for this. . . . 
(V. iv. 2-5) 
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Neither the characters themselves nor Leonato, the aggrieved party who chal- 
lenged the other two to a duel, admit that anyone has sinned except Don 
John, Borachio, and to some degree Margaret. Neither Ariodant in the A 
Version, who was willing to fight his brother and sacrifice his life for his lady 
even after the proof, nor Timbreo in the B Version, who so thoroughly ac- 
knowledged his fault, is so completely forgiven and whitewashed as Claudio 
is by the end of the play. But time has reversed Shakespeare’s judgment and, 
whereas Ariodant and Timbreo are still adjudged to have a quality of the 
heroic about them, commentators have rendered Claudio an unmerciful cad, 
or, perhaps, on more considered judgment, the slandered groom. 

Apart from these places in the text, it seems to me that Claudio was a 
sympathetic character to the Elizabethans through association, a device simi- 
lar to the modern method of psychological zoning of the stage. Evil must be 
purged from the play, and it would seem that Shakespeare eliminates it by 
associating it with Don John. The late Professor Spencer advanced the theory 
that Don John was the fundamental weakness of the play, but it appears to 
me that he is the salvation of the otherwise mutilated main plot. Professor 
Harbage points out that his bastardy “carries with it a presumption of sep- 
aration from normal men and their virtues,” *? and Professor Prouty has sug- 
gested his Machiavellian background (p.34). He is a self-confessed villain 
from whom evil may be expected and to whom evil should be attributed. Even 
before the plot has been discovered, Benedick suspects him and tends to ex- 
onerate Don Pedro and Claudio: 


Fri. There is some strange misprision in the princes. 
Ben. Two of them have the very bent of honour; 
And if their wisdoms be misled in this, 
The practice of it lives in John the bastard, 
Whose spirits toil in frame of villanies. 
(IV. i. 186-190) 


The very fact that he devises the most credible plot in any version tends to 
transfer the blame from the deceived Claudio to the contrivers of the decep- 
tion. The plot is kept sufficiently before the audience and is early discovered by 
Dogberry, so the audience is always conscious both of the villainy of it and 
of the fact that Claudio’s repudiation of Hero will only be temporary. Finally, 
the flight of Don John is mentioned four times (V. i. 192-193, 258; ii. 100-102; 
iv. 127), and this is almost symbolic of the purging of evil from the happy 
ending of the comedy. 

Claudio is positively allied to the side of good by his association with the 
Prince, Don Pedro,®* who is almost his alter ego. He both woos for him and 


82 As They Liked It, p. 137. 
83 Harbage (p. 20) notes that “our concept of character in the drama is largely a matter 
of moral partisanship.” 
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repudiates the lady with him, so that any blame that attaches to Claudio must 
also attach to Don Pedro.** He is, like Claudio, the very bent of honor, and in 
addition he is one who sweetly ministers to love. He brings Claudio to Hero, 
Benedick to Beatrice, and in general plays the royal Cupid in the plot. He 
has the Elizabethan divinity that hedges a king, and he is cleared of all 
blame in the same breath with Claudio. By linking Claudio’s denunciation of 
Hero with his royal patron, Shakespeare has virtually placed the entire action 
above criticism. There is a slight hint that his emotions might be engaged be- 
cause his honor is at stake (II. ii. 36-37), but it is no more developed than the 
fact of Claudio’s jealousy being called assurance. Furthermore, the royal half- 
brothers represent the conflicting forces of good and evil: Don John, the bastard, 
tries to separate the lovers, that is, to hinder the action of the play; Don 
Pedro, the Prince, tries to bring both sets of young lovers together. The worst 
we can say of Don Pedro is that after magnanimously forgiving his brother 
for rising against him, he permits himself to be ungratefully deceived by the 
villain for a brief time. 

In these broad terms Shakespeare has kept some integrity in the main 
plot, but he has removed all the nuances of character and the subtleties of 
structure that were in his sources. It is clear also that, although he took most 
of his externals from the B Version, he drew upon the A Version for the 
larger elements of the conflict—the type of love, the degree of proof, and the 
punishment of evil—but he did not attach the same meaning to these ele- 
ments that the other authors and commentators did. In the B Version Tim- 
breo is overcredulous. He says so himself, and the narrator’s voice says so, 
the commentary says so, and the embellished version of Belleforest says so. 
In the A Version Ariodant is guilty, according to Harington’s notes, of “credu- 
lous jealousy,” in Beverly of a “faithles hart,” and in Spenser of “wrath, gelosie, 
and grief,” but in Shakespeare Claudio is free of all blame. I believe one rea- 
son is that he was not destined to play the major role in the play. 

There is a larger conclusion that may be hazarded from the evidence of 
this comparative study of one aspect of the story. It has frequently been said 
that Shakespeare uses one plot as a background for another one, and that 
Much Ado is an example of this. To reduce a plot to a mere background, it 
is necessary to take some of the interest out of it. In both the A and the B 
Versions, the hero plays a good emotional part, his motivation is well-inte- 
grated with the plot, his friend and rival is a well-motivated complex charac- 
ter, and the story as a whole has adequate causality to give it unity. On the 
other hand, the character of Claudio has few dramatic possibilities outside of 
the repudiation scene, and as a result the great actors have generally played 
the part of Benedick. At every point where the hero’s character is developed 
in either the A or the B Versions by showing his doubts, his fears, his regrets, 
or his misery, Shakespeare has eliminated Claudio from the spotlight and 
filled the interval with the affairs of Beatrice and Benedick. The discovery 
of the plot, as has often been pointed out, is by the blundering chance of Dog- 
berry, not from reason awakening in the hero or repentance bringing the rival 


to a dramatic confession with his breast bared for the dagger of the wronged 


84 The association of the two has been frequently noted, but for the defense see Kittredge, 
p. 78. 
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hero. In brief, all those developments which made an interesting and well- 
integrated plot have been omitted by Shakespeare in order to develop the sub- 
plot. Even at the very end where Hero unmasks, the happy Claudio turns 
at once to a consideration, not of his own affairs, but to those of Benedick. 
Even the use of the technique of association, a fairly general stage effect, 
tends to reduce the main plot to a backdrop for the subplot. If we were to 
consider Shakespeare’s handling of the main plot alone, we would be forced 
to say that he butchered it; but when we consider the total play, we can see 
that he has very skilfully reduced it to a background for another story. The 
thematic unity, the use of the device of eavesdropping, the problem of mar- 
riage and cuckoldom, the harmonizing of the three levels of the play, the 
effect of the changes in the main plot on these things is beyond the scope of 
this study. I have limited myself to rehabilitating Claudio as a sympathetic 
hero, in short, to showing that he is the slandered groom. An additional con- 
clusion to this material seems to be the paradoxical one that the subplot is 
really the main plot, and that the main plot is only the background. If I may 
hazard a guess as to why Shakespeare used this plot, regardless of whether he 
revised an old play or wrote a new one, it seems to me that the popularity 
of the theme was sufficient reason both for using it and for putting it in the 
background. In Professor Prouty’s words, it was old hat. 
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Warwickshire, as depicted in Michael Drayton’s Poly-Olbion (1612). 


A Medieval Analogue to As You Like It 
IL.vii.137-166 


R. H. BOWERS 


ECENTLY there has been considerable interest in possible 
sources and analogues of the Renaissance concept of the 
seven ages of man, a concept exploited with verve and vi- 
vacity by Shakespeare for Jaques’ “All the world’s a stage” 
speech in As You Like It Il. vii. 137-166. Since I have noth- 
ing of a speculative character to add to, or subtract from, 

the comprehensive essay on this topic by Professor Samuel C. Chew,’ I shall 
rest content with presenting a hitherto unpublished Middle English analogue 
of 60 lines in riming couplets.” It is preserved in a fifteenth-century apograph 
fair copy in British Museum MS. Additional 37,049, fol 28°-29", with no indica- 
tion of authorship or provenance; it is reproduced and reprinted below, with 
editorial punctuation and capitalization, through the kindness of the authorities 
of the British Museum. 

The poem, which is entitled Of the Seven Ages presents a disputatio 
between a good angel, the Devil, and a character who may be called Everyman, 
although his name changes to tally with the seven stages of his natural develop- 
ment. The prize, of course, is possession of the soul of Everyman; and, as is 
fitting in Christian didactics, the Devil is foiled. The poem thus employs the 
typical medieval allegorical technique of depicting objectively the subjective 
crisis of moral choice, which is incorporated later in the morality plays such as 
Mankind or The Castle of Perseverence.* The presence of the good angel and 
the evil angel in Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, to cite but one illustration among 
many, demonstrates the persistence of this literary and cultural tradition in the 
later Renaissance. 

Of the Seven Ages may be compared with the Middle English verses 
entitled by their editor, Furnivall, The Mirrour of the Periods of Man’s Life, 
or Bids of the Virtues and Vices for the Soul of Man, wherein personifications 

1“This Strange Eventful History,” in ].0.ddams Memorial Studies, ed. James G. McMan- 

away et al. (Washington, D.C., 1948), pp. 157-182. 

2 Carleton Brown & Rossell H. Robbins, The Index of Middle-English Verse (1943), No.2282. 

8 Medieval literature contains a wide variety of numerical modes of tabulation and organiza- 
tion of didactic material; cf. the Middle English poem on the four ages of man edited from Balliol 
MS.354 by Dyboski for The Early English Text Society in 1908 (Extra Series, No. 101, p. 93), 
and the still unprinted Middle English poem on the ten ages of man in Lincoln Cathedral library 
MS.66,p.167. For a valuable study of the symbolism of numbers, see V.F. Hopper, Medieval Num- 
ber (1938). 

The standard treatise on the moralities is W.R.Mackenzie, The English Moralities (1914); 
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such as Gluttony and Moderation, or Lechery and Chastity, vie for influence 
on the behavior of Everyman at different periods of his life.> Obviously Of the 
Seven Ages has scant literary merit; but it does have the merit of illustrating 
clearly in an amoeba-like form the framing concept of the seven ages of man. 


Of pe seuen Ages (28”) 
note wele pe sayng of b* gode angel & pe yll. 
I pe childe spekes to hym selfe & says as is written beneth 
pe goode angel says to be childe & awnswers. 
[i] [Child:] Nakyd in to pis warlde borne am I. 
Angel: Loke Cristes commawndements p" kepe forpi. 
5 pe Fende says: When p" art a lytell more & more, 
pan sal pou lerne on my lore. 
[ii] pe Childe: I wil go play with my felowe. 
pe Angel: To goode vertews loke pou drawe. 
pe Fende: 3onge saynt alde devell is ane alde sawe. 
10 _— [pe Angel:] Begyn not pat Iape to kepe Gods lawe. 


[iii] Southe spekes to his selfe & says: 
With women me lyst both play & rage. 
Angel: To pi saule it is gret dammage. 
pe Fende: If pb" be holy in pi gong age, 
15 pi sorow sal incres & bi myght swage. 


[iv] Man spekes to hym selfe & says: 
Now I am in strenthe who dar to me say nay? 
Angel: ban hafe mynde of bine endyng day. 
p* Fende: Whils pb" art zonge be Ioly & lyght 
20 With al ryall & ryche aray. 
. When pou art olde & fayles myght 
Pan is tyme to do foly away. 
Angel: Be war of be fendes cownsell I pe say 
And of pine amendment make no delay. 
(29°) 
[v] 25 ~~ Age: Of pies ryches I hafe gret wone. 
Angel: Do pb" almes dede or pou hense gone 
If pou wil hafe lyfe in eternalyte, 
And euer in ioy and blis wil be. 
pe Fende: Lat pine executo's berwith allone 
30 For pai wil do right wele for be. 
Do not a way pi goode onone 
Lest in age pb" falle in pouerte. 
pe crepyl spekes to 
[vi] hym selfe. 
pe Crepil: Now must I beddes byd bof my bones ake; 
I drede pat ded persewes me fast. 


5 Edited from Lambeth MS.853 for The Early English Text Society (Original Series, No. 24, 
1868, pp. 58-78). 
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35 Angel: Goode prayers sal pi paynes slake 
And safe pi saule so at pe last. 
pe Fende says: When pi syn has pe forsake 
Pan for pi bale pou ask heuen blis, 
And ban may pou amendes make 
For at pou has done mysse. 
Angel: At pis tyme pou hast grace 
If pou will for mercy crye. 
Be fende fro be I sal do chasse 
And bere pi saule to blis on hye. 


[vii] 45 pe last Old Age I deele my godes for Gods. sake now sone in hy 
says: And amendes me life whils I hafe space. 
And for mercy to God dos crye 
To send me his godenes & his grace. 
Perfore my saule to hym I take 
50 And dos goode werkes while pat I may. 
For lytel wil men do for my sake 
When I am hence paste away. 
pe Fende: Here pe saule is gone fro me, allas! 
Al my labour is turned in vayne 
55 Pat I purposed in many a place 
And supposed hafe getyn hym to payne. 
Bot mercy has taken hym to grace 
For p* he has lyfed in bis warld here 
And els in helle he hade had a place 
60 Emange fyre & fendes of vgly chere. 


University of Florida 


A Note on the Illustrations 


The iconography of the Seven Ages of Man, while endlessly varied, often shows 
conflation with such characteristic medieval themes as the Seven Ages of the World 
and the influence thereon of the Seven Planets, the Seven Deadly Sins, Fortune’s 
Wheel, the Four Seasons of the Year, the Pilgrimage of Man, and the Danse Macabre 
or the Ars Moriendi. The somewhat crudely traced illustrations in MS, Add. 37,049 
exhibit in particular the influence of the Seven Deadly Sins. 

The illustrations for Ages I and II require no comment; that for Age III does 
not reflect what the text proclaims: the commonplace that lechery is a characteristic 
sin of Youth. The battle-ax grasped by Mankind in the illustration for Age IV prob- 
ably signifies a typical profession rather than the trait of pride or arrogance men- 
tioned in the text. The purse (with two thongs to tie it?) held by Mankind in the 
next illustration, as well as his merchant’s garb, suggests avarice, a characteristic trait 
of Age V, which extends from the ages of thirty to fifty according to the Middle 
English moral treatise Ratis Raving, 1. 1413 (EETS O.S. No. 43, 1870, p.65), from 
fifty to seventy according to the Middle English Promptorium Parvulorum (EETS 
ES. No. 102, 1908), s.v., agis sevyn. 

' "The depiction of Age VI as a cripple telling his beads is unusual: Ratis Raving, 
1. 1637, describes the typical man of this age as being stable, covatus, swere: that is, 
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“settled in character, greedy, and slow in physical movement.” The portrayal of 
Age VII as actually on the deathbed with his soul issuing from his mouth and re- 
ceived by an angel, reflects, I assume, the Augustinian tradition that the Seventh 
Age of the World will be ushered in at the Last Judgment; the Promptorium Par- 
vulorum (loc. cit.) assigns but Six Ages to man’s mundane existence because “Septa 
est in resurrectione finali.” 


Notes on the Text 


MS. has I am deleted before borne. 

Proverbial. Cf. “goung seynt, old deuyl,” from Harley MS. 3362, printed by Max Forster in 
Anglia XLII (1918), 199; and the reverse idea, “Of a scrod boey comyt a god man,” printed 
by Sanford Meech from Rawlinson MS. D 328 in M.P., XXXVIII (1940-1941), 123. 
rage, vb., “to have dalliance with”; cf. Canterbury Tales, A:257. 

swage, vb., an aphetic form for assuage, “to abate.” 

The scribe omitted in and added it later. 

MS. has to be deleted before wil be. 

To construe, supply the verb “give.” onone = anon; here “forthwith.” 

The scribe wrote lest twice, then deleted the first one. 

ded, sb., an older form for death. 

Though printed here in one line, the speech tag, be Fende says, is written on three lines in 
the MS. Apparently the scribe crowded it in after copying the verses. 

The scribe inserted ask with a caret in the proper place, but, finding this not clearly legible, 
again wrote aske with another caret at the end of the line. 

mysse. Aphetic for amiss; here either “evil deeds,” or, if the author intended an adverb gov- 
erning the verb done in the phrase “to do amiss,” “lived dissolutely.” 

The scribe omitted life and later inserted it between the lines. 

MS. has do deleted before god. MS. dos is ungrammatical; see also line 50. 

The scribe omitted hence and later inserted it between the lines. 

MS. has grace deleted before to. 

And = “or.” 
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Theatre Into Globe 


IRWIN SMITH 
(with drawings by the author) 


E know that in the last days of 1598 Peter Streete and his men 

dismembered the Theatre, carried its timbers across the 

Thames, and there re-used them in the construction of a new 

playhouse called the Globe. It is the purpose of this paper to 

suggest, on evidence afforded by Tudor joinery and Tudor 

carpenters’ marks, that the basic frame of the Globe must have 
been, piece-for-piece and timber-for-timber, the same as the basic frame of the 
Theatre. If our knowledge of the design of the Theatre exceeded our knowl- 
edge of the Globe, the point would be an important one. But that is not the case. 
Thanks to modern scholarship, especially that of Dr. John Cranford Adams,’ 
we now know more of the Globe than we are likely ever to learn of its predeces- 
sor. As matters stand, my point is of importance only as contributing one more 
shred of evidence bearing upon the relationship between the Theatre and the 
later playhouse for which Shakespeare wrote his greatest plays. 

This is not to suggest that Richard Burbage and his colleagues introduced 
no improvements when they built the new playhouse in Bankside. The Theatre, 
precisely because it had been the first building in England designed specifically 
for the presentation of plays, had been necessarily experimental. In the twenty- 
three years that had elapsed since its erection, other playhouses had been built— 
the Curtain, the Rose, the Swan, the first and second Blackfriars—and each 
had made some contribution, positive or negative, to the rapidly developing art 
of theatrical presentation. When the elder Burbage had designed the Theatre, 
he had worked in a new field, and he had worked alone; but when his son 
Cuthbert designed the Globe, he was working in a field in which he and others 
had had experience, and he had as his associates the greatest dramatist and 
five of the greatest actors of the age. In the increased sizes of the inner stages 
and their improved sight-lines, and perhaps in other matters also, important 
advances were almost certainly introduced. 

But in the essential frame, with its octagonal floor-plan and its three sur- 
rounding galleries, the Globe must have been stick-for-stick a replica of the 
Theatre. This is a necessary consequence of the methods of joinery employed 
by Tudor carpenters: methods which precluded the interchanging of ti 
methods which demanded that timbers, if re-used, should be re-used in their 
original relationship to one another. Tudor joinery made this inevitable, and 
Tudor carpenters’ marks made it possible. 


1 The Globe Playhouse: Its Design and Equipment (1942). 


The timbers that they used were enor- 
mous by today’s standards. For their corner- 
posts they often used oak balks 12” x 12” or 
15” x 15” in cross-section, where today we 
might use two or three two-by-fours in pine. 
For their joists they used pieces 9” x 7” or 8” 
x 6”, where today a 2” x 8” would serve. Nails 
were scarce and expensive, and were little 
used; but even if they had been cheap and 
plentiful, no amount of simple nailing with 
spikes, however heavy, would have served to 
join such massive timbers together to form a 
rigid frame. In order to bring his thick balks 
together in firm joints capable of bearing the 
thrusts and strains put upon them, the Tudor 
carpenter used fitted jointings of a variety 
and complexity unapproached in today’s con- 
struction: scarfings, notchings, coggings, 
dove-tailings, housings, halvings, mortises 
and tenons, joggles, bridles, wedgings, and so 
on. The carpenter of today may take a short 
step in their direction by staggering the ends 
of the separate sticks that make up his com- 
posite timbers; but the Tudor carpenter, 
working with far heavier single-piece balks, 
was forced to cut his joinery out of solid oak; 
and at the corners of the building especially, 
and at the overhangs, where three or four 
or more pieces might come together in a 
compound joint, mortises and halvings and 
housings were imposed upon one another 
with unbelievable intricacy. 

The timbers themselves were not cut to 
standard sizes. Squared and dressed with axe 
and adze, they varied in width and straight- 
ness, and were used just so. As a result of 
their irregularities, the distance between any 
two “parallel” timbers almost necessarily dif- 
fered at any two given points, and the beams 
that spanned those distances must have varied 
in length correspondingly. Into these uneven 
timbers the joints were cut by hand, with 
axe and chisel and saw; and after the pieces 
had been snugly joined together, one or two 
or more auger holes were bored through the 
assembly to receive the round oaken pegs 
which would prevent dislodging. Under such 
conditions, no two joints can have been pre- 
cisely the same. 
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And if not, then no substitution of 
another timber for the original one at the 
point of juncture can have been possible. If 
we should assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the hand-cut tenons on two horizontal 
beams would equally well fit the mortise 
in a given vertical balk, yet a difference of 
an eighth of an inch in the placement of the 
bore, up or down or backward or forward, 
would still prevent a perfect fit; and if we 
further grant that mortise, tenon, and bore all 
corresponded perfectly, still the chance that 
the beam would be of the right length to 
span the distance between irregular timbers, 
and that its opposite end would fit equally 
well into a joint for which it also was not 
originally fitted is too remote for any reason- 
able probability. But, to continue the sup- 
position, let us assume the remote possibility 
as being true. The use of the beam in its new 
position would have the effect of displacing 
the beam initially prepared for the position 
in question. Can we suppose, under the given 
conditions, that both ends of the displaced 
beam would fit into other joints for which 
they also were not prepared, and that its 
length would be acceptable? If so, still a third 
beam would be displaced to a new position, 
with a fourth and a fifth to follow. No; the 
chance that any considerable sequence of 
timbers could be used in relationships for 
which their ends were not originally shaped 
is so small as to be totally negligible. 

Peter Streete, therefore, must either have 
re-used the Theatre’s timbers in their original 
relationships, or he must have cut off their 
jointed ends and started afresh with new 
joinery. But this would have involved not 
merely the expenditure of time and labor, but 
also the shortening of every timber in the 
frame by, let us say, eight inches at either 
end. And eight inches must be regarded as 
a minimum allowance. We are not here con- 
cerned with an average, for the longest 
distance by which any timber in a given 
sequence would have to be shortened is the 
amount by which every other parallel timber 
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in the sequence would have to be cut down. If we accept eight inches for 
purposes of discussion (and I think it would more probably have had to be 
twelve or fifteen), then every vertical support would have had to be shortened 
by sixteen inches, every gallery lowered by that distance, and the height of 
the playhouse from first-gallery floor to eaves-line would have been reduced by 
four feet, with, of course, a comparable scaling down of all the lateral dimen- 
sions of the frame. It is inconceivable that Streete should have resorted to this 
time-consuming, labor-consuming, space-consuming expedient, if an alternative 
course were open to him. 

Furthermore, the very fact that Peter Streete was employed for the dis- 
mantling of the Theatre is itself an argument against this hypothesis. Any crew 
of unskilled wreckers could have dismembered the Theatre, if the mere salvage 
of the lumber were all that was required. Streete was one of the most skillful 
and sought-after contractors of his day; and the fact that he was employed for 
the precedent dismembering as well as for the subsequent re-assembling sug- 
gests that something more than a mere wrecking job was required of him. 

Tudor carpenters knew well that jointed timbers were not interchangeable; 
and because they knew it they went to considerable pains to mark each timber 
with a distinguishing device which would enable them to return it to the one 
relative position which it, and it alone, was fitted to fill. They framed their 
timbers on the ground, and bored their holes for the oaken pegs; and then they 
marked either one or both of the pieces with a distinctive mark which would 
guide them when the frame came to be assembled or (as in the case of the 
Globe) reassembled. 

The subject of carpenters’ marks is one that has been almost completely 
overlooked by writers on Tudor half-timber construction. Indeed, I have been 
able to find no discussion of the topic elsewhere than in the locally-published 
guidebook, The Old Houses of Shrewsbury, by the late H. E. Forrest. On a 
recent trip to England, I made dozens of sketches of carpenters’ marks, from 
several different buildings in three localities. It is to Mr. Forrest that I am in- 
debted for the key to the deciphering of the numerical system employed. 

Carpenters’ marks are not always easily found, or found at all, on the 
old buildings. In some cases they have been covered with plaster, filled with 
paint, eroded by weather, or hidden by mouldings or other overlying construc- 
tion. In other cases the timbers which originally carried the marks may in the 
course of centuries have been removed and replaced with newer pieces of 
wood.” And, of course, there remains also the possibility that incised carpenters’ 
marks were not always and everywhere used. It is on the inside of buildings 
(if they are not there covered with plaster) that they are to be seen and read 
most easily. 

In Shropshire, according to Mr. Forrest, the marking was done with a two- 
legged tool, rather like a sturdy divider with fixed radius, of which one limb 
served as a gouge to cut straight lines when used alone, or to cut circles or 
arcs when the other limb was used as a pivot-point. In other parts of the 
country, and in Shropshire at a later date, a simple gouge or chisel may have 


2 This is obviously the case in the building at 338 High Holborn, London. There I found 
marks that ran along in unbroken numerical sequence up to a certain point, and there stopped. 
Beyond that point the timbers were plainly of a newer vintage. 
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been used. The marks often occupy an area as large as six by eight or even 
eight by ten inches. 

The numbering system was based upon Roman numerals, because straight 
lines are easier to incise in wood than the curved lines of Arabic digits. But the 
system was by no means orthodox; it departed markedly from the classic 
Roman pattern. For one thing, a digit I coming before a V or an X was not to 
be subtracted to make 4 or 9; it was to be added as though it followed, to make 
6 or 11. If 9 should be intended, it might be written either as VIII or as IIIIV. 
When the Tudor carpenter incised the digits IIIIXX, for instance, it was pre- 
cisely as though he were saying “four-and-twenty” instead of “twenty-four”; and 
very likely he was doing just that. 

For another thing, he often, as a labor-saving device, permitted a single 
stroke to do double-duty as a part of two separate digits. He might write his 


XV as or X/,, his XX as and his XXX as Once I had 


grasped the idiom, I found that the numbers ran in regular and understand- 
able sequence, like this series on the High Holborn house: 


\X XU Xi Xi XY XI 


But the series above is unusual * in one respect among those that I have seen 
and copied: it consists of numerals only, without the addition of a non-numeri- 
cal device. In only one other case (the marks over the shop-windows of the 
Abbot’s House in Shrewsbury) have I found this to be true. In every other in- 
stance the number is associated with an arbitrary symbol, usually grafted onto 
one of the numeral strokes. In my brief search I identified ten such symbols, 
and there may have been others that I failed to recognize. Here are some of 
them; in each case the long straight stroke, here drawn as a vertical, must be 
understood to be a digit or part of a digit in Roman notation, and not necessarily 
vertical : 


In Appendix A of his little book, Mr. Forrest states that “when first no- 
ticed it was thought that these devices might indicate ‘which side up’ the tim- 
ber ought to be placed, or whether it was a vertical or horizontal beam; but 
comparison of numerous examples did not confirm this idea.” He might have 
gone further and said that comparison of numerous examples definitely refuted 
the idea; for I have seen identical symbols at the head and at the foot of neigh- 


8It is unusual in another respect also: each of the numbers is repeated on the next-following 
parallel timber. I have as yet no explanation for this extraordinary procedure. 
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boring parallel timbers, and on vertical and horizontal beams indiscriminately. 
All of these relative placements are shown in the drawing of the Ireland’s Man- 
sion doorway, on the next page. 

Mr. Forrest goes on to state his conclusion that the purpose of the devices 
was to indicate the particular surface or section of the building to which the 
numerical sequence applied. My own observations confirm his opinion. In 
Grope Alley, Shrewsbury, all of the timbers on a certain wall-surface are dis- 
tinguished by the two opposed semicircles shown in (a) above; those on an 
adjacent but separate wall are distinguished by the single semicircle shown at 
(b). But occasionally the Tudor carpenter went even further than this. On a 
single interior stair-wall in the exquisite Reader’s House at Ludlow I found 
five horizontal “tiers” of timbers, each tier being composed of a horizontal beam 
and the verticals abutting upon and jointed to it. Each of these tiers had its 
own symbol, the first or lowest being distinguished by the trident or crow’s- 
foot (c), the second by the spur (d), the third by the branched twig (e), the 
fourth by the branched twig within a V, and the fifth by the semicircle (b). 
Further, all of the marks on this wall were paired or twin marks, with one 
mark near the butt end of each vertical piece and its twin on the horizontal 
beam at the point of juncture. 

This same pairing of marks is shown in the accompanying drawing of the 
Ireland’s Mansion 
door frame, but 
with an engaging 
difference. The car- 
penter apparently 
started out methodi- 
cally to identify all 
of his pieces with 
twin marks. He cut 
the number I in the 
first over-lintel ver- 
tical, and again in 
HE as. the lintel itself 

where the two tim- 
bers came together. He cut a II in the second vertical and in the lintel, duplicat- 
ing, for some unguessed reason, the II’s which he also used on the left jamb 
and the abutting lintel-end. When he came to the third vertical, he marked it 
with a III; but having done so, he seems to have realized that there was only 
one place where it could go, so he did not bother to put a corresponding num- 
ber on the lintel, and for the same reason he did not trouble to put any marks 
at all on the right-hand jamb and lintel-butt. 

In the full-page drawing which follows, I show several sequences or part- 
sequences of carpenters’ marks, sketched directly from the timbers themselves. 
Because I cannot in all cases be sure which side of the number the carpenter 
intended to be “up” and which “down,” I have avoided the issue by drawing 
all of them in that relationship to the vertical which they now bear on the 
wall, even though as a result many numbers are resting on their sides. In cases 


where I have sketched two identical marks with a dotted line between them, 


Mansion, Shrewshu 
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it is to be understood that they are paired or twin marks found on both timbers 
at their joint. I shall have to confess that there are several marks that I cannot 
interpret on the basis of the slight information now available. 

I have a notion that while his twelve men were engaged in the heavier 
tasks appropriate for “laborers such as wrought for wages,” Peter Streete him- 
self was making note of the arbitrary symbols, so that when the timbers 
reached Bankside each would find its appointed place in the fabric of the Globe. 


Garden City, New York 


Shakespeare Conquers Broadway: 
The Olivier Antony and Cleopatra 


ALICE VENEZKY 


IR Laurence Olivier’s production of Antony and Cleopatra 
has not only brought a stunning stage work to the current 
New York season, but it has also, after a decade, vindicated 
Shakespeare among potential producers as a “hit possibility” 
in these days when The Happy Time can run four years but 
King Lear cannot run four months. 

Having achieved a five-month “sell out” engagement and unanimous criti- 
cal praise in London, the Laurence Olivier-Vivien Leigh “twin Cleopatras,” 
Shakespeare’s and Shaw’s, opened in New York on December 19, 1951, for a 
limited run of sixteen and a half weeks, of which three-fourths were sold out in 
advance. In a sluggish Broadway season, these offerings of Shaw’s Caesar and 
Cleopatra and Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra evoked the first unanimous 
enthusiasm from the eight important critics on the New York daily papers. Of 
Antony and Cleopatra Brooks Atkinson on the New York Times wrote: 
“There has not been an Antony and Cleopatra to compare with this in New 
York in the last quarter of a century; and there have not been many produc- 
tions of any Shakespearian play that have approached this exalted quality.” 
Only one critic (Richard Watts, Jr., on the Post) favored Cornell’s Cleopatra 
over Vivien Leigh’s, while two preferred Cedric Hardwicke’s and Lilli Palmer’s 
1949 -interpretations of Shaw’s major figures to those currently presented. 

With regard to the fate of Shakespeare on the professional stage, it is notable 
that with the exception of Maurice Evans’ Hamlet and the very short run of the 
Old Vic’s 1 and 2 Henry IV as part of their repertory in 1946, for the first time 
in a decade Shakespeare has “paid off” on Broadway. The Tempest with Vera 
Zorina, Canada Lee, and Arnold Moss; The Winter's Tale with Henry Daniell 
and Jessie Royce Landis; Othello with Paul Robeson and Jose Ferrer; Antony 
and Cleopatra with Katharine Cornell; As You Like It with Katharine Hep- 
burn; King Lear with Louis Calhern; and last season’s star-cross’d Romeo and 
Juliet with Olivia de Havilland are all reported to have lost large sums of 
money. However, supporters of Shakespeare on the professional stage are hope- 
ful that the success of Antony and Cleopatra will mean more commercial pro- 
ductions of Shakespeare in the near future. 

One of the causes of the Oliviers’ success has been attributed to the stars 
themselves, who, because of their motion picture fame, would draw larger-than- 
usual audiences. However, Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh appeared briefly 
in Romeo and Juliet on Broadway in 1940 and closed after unfavorable notices. 
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Another consideration is that a popular show will always be in demand among 
certain theatergoers who consider it a mark of success and recognition to get 
tickets to “hits.” 

The most important factor in the play’s success is the production itself— 
vibrant, exciting, and theatrical, and offering the best ensemble playing of 
Shakespeare of all the productions named above. This Olivier production, al- 
though it does not bring out all of the grandeur of the two main figures, glows 
with vitality as a historical romance. It is tastefully decorated, judiciously cut, 
and staged with infinite care and attention to detail. Most important, it holds 
throughout the interest of a large and varied audience. 

Although Laurence Olivier’s Antony is richer and fuller than in the early 
days of the London run, the production as a whole does not seem quite so fine 
as the London one. Some of the reasons for this are mechanical: the St. James 
Theatre, where the play was presented in London, seats about 1,000 persons; 
the huge Ziegfeld in New York is a 1600-seat theater, usually used for musicals. 
In the smaller St. James, the action dominated the theater; in the cavernous 
Ziegfeld the theater tends to dominate the action. One of the reasons for the 
choice of the large theater is the high cost of production, which has also dictated 
that orchestra seats here be priced at $7.20. The gross receipts are $59,500 a week. 

The size of the theater is also responsible for the many complaints from 
the audience about not being able to hear. Two of the critics, sitting in the fifth 
and eleventh rows, stated that they were unable to hear the actors much of the 
time. The cast has since striven to project more clearly and loudly, and a system 
of amplification has been provided, but there are still complaints about unintel- 
ligibility. 

Another reason that the ensemble playing does not seem quite so per- 
fect and so polished as it was in London is that some thirteen of the twenty- 
seven speaking parts are played by different actors in the New York production. 
These changes range all the way from minor réles to the more important parts 
of Enobarbus, Iras, the soothsayer, and Lepidus. However, the chief asset of 
the cast supporting the two stars is still the smoothness of their ensemble play- 
ing, although as individuals only one—Harry Andrews as Enobarbus—gives 
a really exciting performance. More than one person who saw both the Olivier 
and the Katharine Cornell production of 1947,’ which played 126 performances 
in New York and toured to other cities in the East, has remarked that an ideal 
production of the play would be the Olivier production and stars with the 
Cornell supporting cast. 

Of that production it was thought by many that Miss Cornell’s matronly 
interpretation was more suitable to Candida than to the charmer of the Nile. 
Generally good notices were received by English actor Godfrey Tearle’s Antony, 
which had a rugged grandeur which Olivier’s Antony, though more inventive, 
does not aim at. 

Many of the minor réles in the Cornell offering achieved more individuality 
and distinction of character, acted as they were by young Americans who have 
since become well known in the theater. Charleton Heston was Proculeius; 


1The last major professional production of the play had been an unsuccessful one, in 1908, 
with E. H. Sothern and Julia Marlowe. The first Broadway presentation of Antony and Cleopatra 
was in 1846 with George Vandenhoff as Antony. 
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Maureen Stapleton was Iras, and Eli Wallach Diomedes, both of whom now 
hold the leading rdles in The Rose Tattoo. Joseph Wiseman, who played the 
eunuch, thereafter enacted Detective Story on the stage and screen and Edmund 
in King Lear; and Charles Nolte, who was Silius, held the title réle in Billy 
Budd last season. Douglas Watson, Eros, was subsequently Romeo to de 
Havilland’s Juliet and is currently in the leading rdle of Eben in ANTA’s 
Desire Under the Elms. 

However, these individual contributions never seemed part of a unified total 
impression, for the direction by Guthrie McClintic did not achieve the coordina- 
tion and fluidity in the ensemble action which director Michael Benthall 
accomplishes with the current Antony. The setting by Leo Kerz for the Cornell 
production, with its broad pillars and drapery, was heavy and literal, suggesting 
the decor of the past; Roger Furse’s current set, a simple, wholly artistic ar- 
rangement of a few columns, a two-sided cut-out structure topped by a cornice, 
and graduated acting areas, gives an effect of spaciousness and beauty. The 
entire production is mounted on a revolving stage, providing for continuous 
action throughout. 

As the stage turns, perfectly drilled pantomime provides the bridge between 
scenes. In II. iii, this pantomime serves not only to link the scenes but to under- 
score the theme. The messenger, who has left Cleopatra with a letter to 
Antony at the end of the first act, enters in this scene between Antony, Caesar, 
and Octavia, to give Antony the scroll, Antony subtly shows the audience, but 
not the other characters, that he recognizes it. After the others leave, Antony, 
looking at the scroll, says, “I will to Egypt.” Thus Cleopatra pervades the scene 
even though she is not physically present. When the final scene of Cleopatra 
in her refuge swings into sight (it is the same sphinx where she met Caesar 
in the Shaw play), the soldiers of Caesar come strolling in, peering with the 
curiosity of sight-seers through the iron bars to see the sovereign, and enforcing 
Cleopatra’s speech about how she would be exhibited in Rome. Sometimes 
processions across the forestage provide the links, as the revolving stage moves. 
A well drilled parade of Roman soldiers precedes the first scene in Rome. As 
the locale swings back to Egypt, a sinuous banquet procession, led by the 
eunuch, ushers in the soft luxury of the East and recalls the important banquet 
scene in Caesar and Cleopatra. The music by Herbert Menges is also helpful 
in bridging the scenes. 

The staging of the Olivier plays in New York, perhaps in concession to 
the larger playhouse, tends to be more decorative than that in London, not 
always to the advantage of the production. The entrance of Antony and 
Cleopatra in Act I is more elaborate, and now the hero and heroine are brought 
on in a decorated, basket-like litter and play their first scene in repose. Cleo- 
patra’s six attendants in the London production have been increased to ten; 
the number of pirates has been doubled. The cutting does not tend to interfere 
with the action or characterization. In the third act, both scene one and scene 
four have been eliminated. 

Of the main characters, Harry Andrews’ Enobarbus is a definite improve- 
ment over Norman Wolland’s interpretation in London. Mr. Andrews, who has 
played Bolingbroke, Brutus, Edgar, and the Duke in Measure for Measure at 
Stratford the past two seasons, brings out both the poetry and stalwartness of 
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the forthright soldier who deserts his leader. His reading of the description of 
Cleopatra in her barge achieves variety in tone and tempo, and his presence 
in the scenes with Antony, towering and disapproving, is almost like Antony’s 
conscience itself. Robert Helpmann is petulant rather than powerful as Caesar, 
and Elizabeth Kentish as Octawia is unconvincing. 

Vivien Leigh interprets Shakespeare’s heroine as the grownup version of 
Shaw’s sixteen-year-old queen. While this gives unity to the two productions, it 
makes Shakespeare’s heroine less grand. Her older Cleopatra is a feline queen 
who has developed from a kittenish princess and is not entirely convincing 
as a person of “infinite variety.” A woman of magnetic beauty, Miss Leigh is 
visually perfect as Cleopatra. Of her voice, critic Walter Kerr in the Herald 
Tribune said, “her poetry sometimes turns into plain song.” Her performance 
is about the same as it was in London. 

Laurence Olivier, on the other hand, gives evidence of a richer interpre- 
tation than his London one, and within his conception of the character, his 
performance is the most satisfying in the production. He interprets Antony not 
so much as the great triple pillar of the world, the broken colossus whom Cleo- 
patra describes as her dream of the “Emperor Antony” (V. ii), but rather as a 
man in the process of disintegration, beginning in a rather low key, working 
up through his childish bravado in the wars to the climax of uncontrolled fury 
in the scene of irrational jealousy (III. xiii). The rdle is quieter than his Oedipus, 
but it is one of his outstanding performances. His dramatic invention is every- 
where evident in such bits of business as dallying with Cleopatra instead of 
listening to his soldiers’ arguments against fighting at sea, or his flinging his 
sword from him when he wounds himself, so that he cannot reach it to finish 
the job and must therefore call for help. 

American theatergoers are in debt to Sir Laurence not only for his acting 
and for the polished unity of ensemble in his production, but for the zest and 
showmanship, the magnificence and vitality of this presentation, which is a 
reminder to Broadway that a good production of Shakespeare is still the most 
exciting theater fare to be found today. 


Hunter College 


Reviews 


The Development of Shakespeare’s Imagery. By w. H. CLEMEN. Harvard University Press, 
1951. (London: Methuen and Co.) Pp. xii + 236. $3.25. 


Since Professor Clemen first published his Shakespeares Bilder, in 1936, the 
study of imagery in Elizabethan drama has advanced far. The “school of 
Knight” is rivalled by the “school of Baldwin”; and The American Scholar 
for the summer of 1951 contains a wicked parody in which the “laminated 
imagery” of Antony and Cleopatra is resolved into “the Chaos Pattern, the Bed- 
clothes Pattern, the Insect Pattern, the Alcoholic Beverages Pattern, and the 
Card Game Pattern.” Whilst the cosmologists continue to map out their ever- 
expanding universe, the rhetoricians dissect according to the exact requirements 
of Elizabethan literary theory. Younger students fasten upon the obscurer plays 
of justly neglected dramatists in an attempt to extract material for their Ph.D. 
The whole trend, already started before the war, has developed strongly in the 
last six years. 

Yet Professor Clemen’s book has more than the historical interest of a pio- 
neer study. His particular contribution is a sense of perspective, an instinct for 
relevance and an informing sanity and perceptiveness which control his whole 
work, so that the reader’s confidence, quickly gained, remains with him 
throughout. In matters of detail, Shakespearian scholars may feel that Professor 
Clemen has little that is new to offer. His footnotes show that he has kept pace 
with recent work, despite the difficulties which prevail in post-war Germany; 
but in the body of the text he does not go far beyond indicating his differences 
from Professor Caroline Spurgeon. On the other hand, the mature scholar and 
the young student alike will derive refreshment from his wisdom, his clear and 
well-proportioned presentation and his quiet felicity of phrase. Professor Dover 
Wilson in his preface speaks of “this lovely, penetrative and sensitive study.” 
The adjectives are just. The author is endowed with qualities not often asso- 
ciated in the general mind with German academicism. There is a lightness, a 
freedom from jargon and a genuine humility and absence of dogmatism as de- 
lightful as they are rare. This then is pre-eminently a book to be put into the 
hands of the young. Its effects will be both stimulating and salutary. Professor 
Clemen begins with an introductory note upon imagery in the history of 
Shakespearian criticism. Here he is necessarily precluded from considering the 
work of recent years, such as that of Professor Kenneth Muir on “image-clus- 
ters.” In the subsequent chapters, the development of Shakespeare’s imagery 
is examined in chronological sequence of the plays, eight short chapters being 
devoted to the early and middle works, seven to the tragedies and four to the 
romances. The summary and conclusion reiterate several warnings implicit 
earlier—that the word “development” can really be used only of the earlier 
style, “variety” being a juster term for Shakespeare’s maturity: that imagery 
can be considered only in the total context of the play, “the manifold dramatic 
relevance of the imagery, its structural significance and its inner consistency.” 

Each play is approached in the manner dictated by its own form. Thus, in 
Hamlet, the contrast between the hero’s use of imagery and that of the other 
characters determines the approach. In Othello, also, imagery is considered 
largely as it serves to distinguish character. In King Lear and Antony and Cleo- 
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patra, the use of imagery is more complex, the variety greater, and the “world” 
of the play more fully displayed through this means. 

Professor Clemen makes no attempt to be comprehensive in the more ob- 
vious sense. He does not deal with Macbeth at any length, he dismisses the 
comedies fairly rapidly and does not touch upon the poems or sonnets. His text 
is that of the Globe edition, which means that, while he duly notes Dover 
Wilson upon Hamlet’s “sullied flesh,” there is merely a bald quotation of such 
disputed lines as “enterprises of great pith and movement,” where he does not 
mention the new image which the Quarto reading would afford. 

It is not however for such matters of detail that Professor Clemen will be 
read. The gradual growth of Shakespeare’s power as a writer, the depth and 
inwardness of his poetry are the main themes; and here, perhaps, there is little 
essentially to be added—yet how much to be gained by judicious statement of 
“what oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed.” 

M. C. Brapsroox 
Girton College, Cambridge 


Macbeth (the Arden Edition of the Works of Shakespeare). Edited by KENNETH MUIR. 
London: Methuen and Co., Ltd., 1951. Pp. Ixxiv + 196. 125. 6d. 


Students who began their serious study of Shakespeare in the first quarter 
of the present century will look with favor upon a revised edition of the valu- 
able Arden Shakespeare under the general editorial direction of Professor Una 
Ellis-Fermor. In a preface to the present volume she draws up the two-fold 
general plan of the edition: “to offer [readers] as much as could be presented in 
brief and intelligible form of the immense body of scholarship which the first 
half of the twentieth century has contributed to the field of Shakespeare 
studies” and “to present a reliable text within the limits imposed by moderni- 
zation.” 

Mr. Kenneth Muir’s Macbeth, the first of the new volumes to appear, meets 
these requirements admirably. The text of the original Arden edition (1912), 
printed under protest by Henry Cunningham (who regarded many of the 
scenes of the play as spurious), is subjected to revision in many details by a 
return to the First Folio, especially in the difficult matter of lineation. Mr. Muir 
believes that the play may have undergone some cutting to balance interpola- 
tions (p. xiv), but he is not persuaded that “cuts and alterations have greatly 
damaged the unity and power of the play” (p. Ixxii). He gives sufficient atten- 
tion (pp. xxvi-xxxviii) to the authenticity of scenes and passages which have 
at various times been questioned and defended, and agrees with previous edi- 
tors that the Hecate passages (III. v and IV. i. 39-43, 125-132) are spurious. He is 
unwilling even to assume, however, as Cunningham confidently believed, that 
their interpolator was Thomas Middleton. Especially illuminating is his dis- 
cussion (pp. xxvii-xxxiv) of the Porter Scene in the light of recent scholarship. 

In his remarks on the date of the play, which is placed between 1603 and 
1606, and at other points in his introduction, Mr. Muir gives perhaps too much 
space to Dr. J. Dover Wilson’s ingenious but tenuous hypotheses, for some of 
which, as Mr. Muir himself admits, there is very often little or no evidence. 
Furthermore, it seems hardly necessary to refute at some length Mrs. C. C. 
Stope’s contention, first raised in 1897 and recently revived by Dr. Wilson, 
that Shakespeare was acquainted with William Stewart’s Buik of the Croniclis 
of Scotland, although, having been induced to consider the problem by Wilson’s 
revival of it, Muir has in fairness reprinted extracts from the poem as Appendix 
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B, “so that readers may form their own judgment.” On the other hand, the 
twenty-five pages (I-Ixxiv) embodying the more significant contemporary pro- 
nouncements upon the critical problems of the play provide in brief compass 
an objective survey of such matters as its relation in its several aspects to other 
plays of Shakespeare; the problem of good and evil, particularly as it is set in 
relief by the minor characters and by themes, imagery, and symbolism; the 
motivation and nature of the leading characters; and the relationship of the 
medium of poetry to the characters who utter it. Mr. Muir properly insists that 
in dramatic criticism the “distinction between art and life must be preserved” 
(p. Ixxiv) and that poetry which characters are made to speak “does not neces- 
sarily reflect their poetic disposition” (p. lix). He seems to be ambiguous, 
however, in answering the question whether the dramatist in his treatment of 
Banquo was influenced by the susceptibilities of King James (cf. pp. xliii and 
Ixiii). 

Mr. Muir has rewritten most of Cunningham’s notes, omitting some mat- 
ter now regarded as questionable or valueless to the reader and adding to their 
number and expanding them with lucidity and economy wherever he is able to 
draw upon the substantial fund of detailed knowledge accumulated since the 
appearance of Cunningham’s edition. As a new feature, also, he provides ap- 
pendixes, giving all the relevant passages from Holinshed and William Stewart 
and a brief discussion of the “affinities” of The Rape of Lucrece, 2 Henry VI, 
and Richard II to the play. The printing of the volume, especially of the notes, 
which are more heavily leaded, shows some improvement over the original, but 
not so the binding. Since books of this kind receive hard use, it is to be hoped 
that the binding of future volumes will be strengthened and that the sides may 
be made thicker or less flexible to prevent warping.’ 

Virer B. Hevrzer 


Studies in Bibliography, Vol. IV, 1951-1952. Edited by rrevson Bowers. Charlottesville, Va.: 
Bibliographical Society of the University of Virginia, 1951. Pp. [xiii] + 237. $6.00. 


Pride of place in the latest volume of Studies in Bibliography goes to three 
papers delivered at the 1950 English Institute, and in chief to George Ian 
Duthie’s enlightening exercise in methodology, “The Text of Shakespeare’s 
Romeo and Juliet.” Since his edition is in progress, Professor Duthie presents 
his findings as tentative; his paper must be judged as the exploration of a 
problem rather than as a final judgment in the class of his earlier work on 
Lear. Accepting with minor modifications the conclusions of a chain of previous 
scholars leading through Sir Walter Greg up to Sidney Thomas and Harry R. 
Hoppe, Professor Duthie lucidly surveys the situation and indicates the nature 
of the evidence. 

In brief, the moderately simple situation of a “bad” First Quarto derived 
from memorial reporting and a “good” Second Quarto based on an authentic 
playhouse manuscript is complicated by evidence that in a few passages the 
Good Quarto was set up from pages of the Bad rather than from manuscript. 
Was this irregularity the result of gaps or illegibility in the manuscript, as 
some have argued? Professor Duthie dissents. He reasons that the manuscript 
for the Good Quarto was not a prompt book, but a fair copy especially prepared 
for the purpose. The scribe, with a copy of the Bad Quarto for reference, 


1 The following errata may be noted: p. viii, note 3, read Il.iv.4; textual notes do not mention 
the duplicated s. d. for III.v.33 referred to in note 2, p. xiii; for last word, p. Ix, read must; p. 
Ixviii, line 3, for than read that; p. xix, line 9 of second quoted passage, for that read than. 
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worked directly from Shakespeare’s manuscript. In a few places he found that 
the Bad Quarto provided a passage of text either satisfactory or sufficiently good 
for correction on the page. As a labor-saving measure, he tore out these leaves, 
scored and corrected them, and inserted them in his pile of fresh manuscript. 
As a result, a considerable passage (I. ii. 57 to I. iii. 36) of the Good Quarto was 
set from leaves B3-4 of the Bad Quarto with no editorial alteration whatever. 
Briefer bits were set from manuscript-corrected fragments of leaves D1, Ex, and 
G3. Even as thus inadequately summarized, Professor Duthie’s discussion is 
persuasive, if not at all points conclusive. Many bibliographical details he neces- 
sarily ignores. He attempts to explain why the Nurse’s memorable account of 
Juliet’s weaning was printed in italics in the Bad (and thence in the Good) 
Quarto, but he does not deal with the tantalizing fact that the two editions 
show an exact correspondence at the preceding page-break between B3Y and B4. 

The rules for the modern editor that Professor Duthie derives from his 
hypothesis are of theoretical rather than practical importance. His chief point 
is that for the single passage (B3-4) which the Good Quarto derives directly 
from the Bad, readings of the Bad Quarto must be given priority in the 
minutest detail. The Bad Quarto must also be watched for any light it may 
throw on the remainder of the text, especially those brief passages reprinted 
from corrected fragments of it. In one such passage the Good Quarto reads 
“lazie puffing Cloudes” (II. ii. 31). Following the logic of the new bibliography, 
Hoppe detects a manuscript misreading and prints “lazy-passing.” On aesthetic 
grounds most modern editors, like Kittredge, adopt the Bad Quarto reading, 
“lasie pacing”; so does Duthie, but he feels constrained to supply an improbable 
explanation of “puffing” as a memorial corruption from I. iv. 102. 

While eighteenth-century Shakespeare editions remain a jungle for intrepid 
explorers like Giles E. Dawson of the Folger Library, it is disconcerting to 
realize that the Folios retain important secrets. Dr. Dawson has revealed the 
latest. With admirable clarity but in a rather austere literary style, he demon- 
strates that around 1700 the booksellers holding the remaining stock of the 
Fourth Folio found their supply of some sheets exhausted. They ordered at least 
seventeen sheets reprinted in small quantity to complete their Folio copies for 
sale. As might be expected, these emergency replacements are found in only a 
few copies. Of sixty-six Folios inspected, only six—four at the Folger and two at 
the New York Public Library—show one or more reprinted leaves. Further 
(and different) reprinted sheets may lurk in other copies. Happily these can 
be detected by any reader, for in reprinting the sheets the printers unaccount- 
ably omitted the side and foot rules normal in the Fourth Folio. Any leaf 
lacking side rules may be confidently assigned to this printing. Dr. Dawson 
suggests the designation Fs5 for this partial reprint. The textual readings, once 
they have been safely isolated from F4, appear to have no significance. 

Evidence that would have been welcomed by Greg forty-odd years ago 
when he was fighting to establish the nature of the falsely dated Jaggard- 
Pavier quartos of 1619 has been turned up by Allan H. Stevenson’s watermark 
researches. A Huntington Library copy of the “1608” Henry V reveals a lone 
pot watermark dated “1617” or possibly “1619”; and a Huntington “1600” Sir 
John Oldcastle contains a mark less certainly deciphered as “1608.” Search for 
dated watermarks in other copies of the 1619 quartos both at the Huntington 
and elsewhere has so far been fruitless. As an ideal bit of bibliographical evi- 
dence, little more could be desired. Of greater basic importance, however, is 
Professor Stevenson’s other substantial and superbly illustrated article in this 
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same volume, “Watermarks Are Twins.” Beginning student and advanced 
bibliographer will alike find this an indispensable contribution. 

Without having exhausted the Shakespeare interest of this volume, one 
must notice the wealth of other articles, ranging from studies of medieval texts 
down to Sherwood Anderson, and contributed by, among others, McManaway, 
Kelley, Biihler, Bowers, and Teerink. Of outstanding importance is William 
B. Todd’s “Bibliography and the Editorial Problem in the Eighteenth Century,” 
which clearly indicates the gulf that students of that period must bridge before 
they attain the reliability demanded of Renaissance scholars. Increasingly ob- 
vious is the need for a post-1700 supplement to McKerrow’s Introduction. 

This current volume of Studies in Bibliography—with handsomely printed 
text now serviceably cased in boards—confirms the fact that within four short 
years Dr. Bowers has established its position in the first rank of bibliographical 
publications; indeed, it is attaining preeminence as a forum for introducing 
significant advances in bibliographical techniques. One may hope that the 
Society will attract sufficient members to continue its work. 


FraNkuin B. WILLIAMs, JR. 
Georgetown University 


Kontrast und Polaritat in den Charakterbildern Shakespeares (Swiss Studies in English, 
Vol. 22). By ropert Fricker. Bern: Verlag A. Francke Ag., 1951. Pp. 275. 14 Sw. Fr. 


Characteristically, there is no definition of terms, though from other authors 
there are a few examples, by way of illustration, of “polar” as against “linear” 
characters. Throughout, the author exhibits; he does not define, prove, or even 
explain. 

The first exhibit is of the contrast to be procured between appearance and 
reality (a fundamental shibboleth) through the devices of mistaken identity 
as in Comedy of Errors and Twelfth Night, aided by disguise in the latter, 
which plays a fundamental part in Two Gentlemen and As You Like It, a 
lesser one in Cymbeline, where unknown origin adds its support, as in Winter's 
Tale also. In this exhibit, the ladies have it; there is no pinching by the Welsh 
fairy, no peep at the great beard under the muffler of the fat woman of Brent- 
ford; presumably the disguise of a man as something else does not count. 

In our next exhibit, “We would label Beatrice’s action as pretence, that of 
Proteus as hypocrisy, while Richard III is an actor.” These terms serve as pegs 
on which to hang the contrasts between appearance and reality in the concealed 
love of Love’s Labor's Lost, in a presentation of the “mockers” Silvia and Julia 
in Two Gentlemen, and Beatrice in Much Ado, etc., etc. It is both curious and 
significant that for the early plays our author finds his best illustrations in 
Love’s Labor's Lost, Two Gentlemen, and Richard III. For Two Gentlemen is 
built fundamentally upon the opposition (perhaps the author would not sche- 
matize it as contrast) of love versus friendship, and Love’s Labor’s Lost on love 
versus learning. The contrasts presented from these plays by the author are 
only a few broken sticks from a whole forest. Each of these bits, therefore, can 
be interpreted properly only as a part of its whole. Richard III is here decidedly 
askew for a similar reason. For his fellow actors Richard has a mask, as alleged; 
but for the audience, from his very first lines, wilfully and with malice afore- 
thought, he has none. To the audience, Richard proudly exhibits his art as a 
villain. Surely Shakspere’s art is not to be seen as a card catalogue of abstract 
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characteristics but as a living and organic whole, to which every part contributes 
its due. 

Similar prepossessions are at work when we pass to the “State of suspension 
between contrast and polarity,” with Prince Henry and Falstaff as the chief 
exhibits, and Iago tagging after. No account is taken in the Hal-Falstaff plays 
of the conventional inherited contrast and polarity of the morality tradition, 
which in some degree certainly controlled the whole for Shakspere and his 
audience. Nor is any allowance made for the fact that Shakspere and his con- 
temporary dramatists could not under their formula of construction begin a 
sequent play where the precedent play left off. That formula forced them to 
overlap, like shingles on a roof. These rules of the game forced Hal and Fal- 
staff to punt, as it were, and to come down the field again toward their final 
goal. But our author argues like any “romantic,” which he disclaims to be, 
for the oneness of Hal, causing contrast and polarity to meet all objections— 
evidently, uncontrolled polarity is an exceedingly handy refuge from all diffi- 
culties of contradiction. 

Next is (3) the “State of suspension between earnest and comic,” with 
tragic Shylock dangling in a bright comedy, and comic Mercutio in a dark 
tragedy as the principal exhibits, but with Polonius, Cloten, Gonzalo, and Vin- 
centio also suspended. Other pictures in the exhibition are labeled climactically 
(4) change of attitude, (5) change of character, (6) character development. 

Here in the first part the evolving principles (Mr. Fricker’s, not Shak- 
spere’s) are exhibited in fragments; in the second part Shakspere’s great 
characters are considered in detail, since polarity is alleged to be the great secret 
of their so successful construction. Consequently, we have a personally con- 
ducted tour of inspection through the polarities of these great characters. Ham- 
let’s polarity is both vertical and horizontal (why not spherical so as to provide 
an unsurpassable number of poles?), Othello’s polarity oscillates between its 
poles, the Macbeths have rhythm in their polarity (enabling our author to 
recover some things which Dover Wilson managed to lose from the play), Lear 
has a bit of both oscillation and rhythm (in all four of these, as also in Timon, 
the evil power of the environment, even of the Cosmos, enshackles the polarity 
of the heroes), Antony’s polarity is that of the swinging pendulum, etc., etc. 

The third part consists of final observations, divided into (1) the esthetic 
effect, (2) the course of development (complete with tabulations, which rest in 
the first place upon the author’s uncontrolled selection of items), (3) Antithetik 
as a shaping principle, (4) Shakspere’s models, (5) the immediate after-effect, 
(6) Shakspere’s individuality. 

Frequently and without the slightest necessity, the author makes various 
statements as to priorities, influences, etc., which cannot be accepted without 
further proof. Confining his purview to the better known Elizabethan dram- 
atists, he simply accepts some convenient chronology and assumes that a parallel 
means a direct connection. He shows slight if any first-hand knowledge of the 
total relevant background against which such judgments must be placed. In 
fact, the work is innocent of any real historical background, especially in the 
matter of characterization. If the reader is acquainted with the recent work of 
Professor E. W. Robbins on Dramatic Characterization in Printed Commen- 
taries on Terence 1473-1600, or the publications of Professor Marvin T. Herrick 
on the general literary background of the period, he will know that the sixteenth 
century talked and thought about character in quite different terms. 

As to the main thesis, of course all critics recognize contrast in Shak- 
spere’s characters, even to the extent of what is here called polarity. For with 
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St. Paul all human beings must say, “For the good that I would, I do not; but 
the evil which I would not, that I doe”—not that this was any discovery of St. 
Paul’s! But contrast in character is only one of Shakspere’s devices, and by 
abstracting completely this principle from its controlling context the author 
has gravely exaggerated its importance. That is the danger of abstractions. 
Abstract criticism without some proved control, philosophical, historical, etc., 
is always in danger of becoming totally irresponsible, and its practitioners of 
showing themselves to be, as Holy Writ assures us we were born, like the sons 
(and daughters!) of the wild ass, braying from a wilderness of original ig- 
norance. 

Our author provides an abundant supply of alleged illustrations of contrast 
and polarity in Shakspere, many of which are significant when considered as 
parts of their relevant whole. But of itself it is doubtful that the present work 
makes any actual contribution to our common knowledge of this particular 
device. 


T. W. Batpwin 
University of Illinois 


Queen Elizabeth in Drama, and Related Studies. By FrepERick s. Boas. London: George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1950. Pp. 212. 


This interesting and informative volume of nine studies is comprised of 
addresses delivered in recent years by Dr. Boas. All but the first and the third 
have previously been published; all center about Queen Elizabeth and Shake- 
speare. 

The first study traces the portrayal of Elizabeth in drama from Shakespeare 
to our own time. Excerpts from the plays, judiciously selected, are skillfully 
interwoven, so that they produce the effect of a single play, with appropriate 
emotions. Recognizing that “all was not ... sunny” in those “golden days” of 
Elizabeth, making diversity of view possible, the author is struck by the “essen- 
tial unity of the impression that is left.” The second study deals with Elizabeth 
and Tilney, Master of the Revels. Some problems relating to Elizabeth, as Dr. 
Boas says, still remain unsolved, not least that of her greatness. Sharply opposed 
views, we know, are held. Goldwin Smith characterizes Elizabeth as a “virago 
who spat, swore, and cuffed,” and maintains that those who still call her great 
have in their mind’s eye luminaries of the period, such as Burghley, Sidney, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and others. Dr. Boas, after listening to “advocates for the 

rosecution,” admits that Elizabeth was “not always good, not always wise”; but 

e asserts that the title of “great” cannot be refused. Tilney, whose mastership 
“covered the most glorious period in the annals of the English stage,” he sees 
“in a very attractive light.” 

The third study, “Aspects of Shakespeare’s Reading,” is an admirable, if 
somewhat conservative, estimate. Shakespeare would now be called a “general 
reader”; but by his “supreme genius he transformed, enriched, and raised to 
transcendent heights what he had read and memorized.” “Classical Legend and 
History” is the subject of study four. Some scholars, admitting that Shakespeare 
probably knew no Greek, believe that he had a good reading knowledge of 
Latin. Dr. Boas is skeptical. He regards Shakespeare’s “classical knowledge” 
as “second-hand,” though not “second-rate.” Ovid, interestingly discussed in 
study five, “made a direct appeal to the exuberant Elizabethan temper”; and, 
as we know, not least to Shakespeare. In his use of classical lore, Shakespeare— 
we might add Dr. Boas—manifests that “certain spontaneity” which, to Soc- 
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rates, was the “peculiar mark” of knowledge; or, as Dr. Boas puts it, Shake- 
speare’s classical knowledge “welled forth at any moment on to his manu- 
script.” 

Scholars who have read in the Bodleian—and who among students of 
Shakespeare has not?—have all heard stories of Bodley’s opinion on “Englische 
plaies” and on “riffe raffes” among books, of the First Folio, of accessions to 
the library, of Bodley himself. These and related topics may, in authoritative 
form, be perused with delight in the sixth study. In the seventh, Charles Lamb 
and the Elizabethan dramatists are discussed with appreciation and apt dis- 
crimination. Lamb did “notable service in gaining recognition for the genius 
of Ford”; he “raised criticism to the level of creation.” 

Study eight on “The Soldier in Elizabethan and Later English Drama” is 
notable for Dr. Boas’ feeling of “fundamental similarity” in the loyalty and 
attitude of the English soldier that has “persisted throughout all changes of 
period and conditions,” which reminds this writer of the aphorism credited to 
a German officer: “You will always be fools and we shall never be gentlemen.” 
In the ninth study, Dr. Boas tells of early anc later visitors to the American 
scenes and their impressions as reflected in English literature. 

As the subjects of these studies, at times beginning in familiar territory, are 
unfolded and brought up to date, the essay form is maintained and one’s mind 
is not “refrigerated by interruption,” to use Dr. Johnson’s phrase, by a plethora 
of notes. When, however, one wishes to revert to some item of fact, one senses 
the lack of an index. A few typographical errors should be corrected in a later 
edition: Dury (for Drury) (p. 23); Laaour’s, poet (for poets), Tempest (for 
Tempest,) (p. 57); Timen (p. 67); Jornal (p. 90 n); ped (for ‘op’d’ in lines 
from The Tempest) (p. 108); evengelizing (p. 198). But in the face of much 
value these are barely irritants. 

A. H. R. 
La Jolla, California 


Geschichte des Englischen Theaters. RuDOLF staMM. Bern: A. Francke A. G. Verlag, 1951. 
Pp. [484] 28.80 Sw. Fr. 


Dr. Stamm’s book contains much more than the title indicates. It is not 
only a history of English theater buildings, stage settings, or acting, but also 
gives a review of the principal kinds of drama played. He justly is of the opinion 
that the development of the drama cannot be understood without a knowledge 
of the contemporary stage, and that a knowledge of the theater buildings, their 
stages and auditoriums has only architectural interest unless we also know the 
contemporary or older dramas performed and their actors’ art and peculiarity. 

His principal concern is an explanation of the actual state of the English 
theater, but he proceeds historically. His introductory chapters therefore deal 
with stage performances in the Middle Ages, with the beginnings of profes- 
sional acting and the origin of the earliest permanent theaters, and finally with 
the Elizabethan theaters, the acting of the time and with Elizabethan drama. 
For these chapters he mainly relies upon previous investigations; in his descrip- 
tion of Elizabethan theaters he follows on the whole Dr. J. C. Adams’ studies. 
But the student will appreciate his shrewd and clear analysis of the principal 
kinds of Elizabethan drama, his pages on Elizabethan acting, and above all the 
importance he lays on the influence of settings of Court Masques, initiated by 
Inigo Jones, for the later Restoration Stage, and probably already for the so- 
called private theaters in the years soon after Shakespeare’s death. He also 
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rightly emphasizes that we are not correct when we speak of an Elizabethan 
Theater as such, but that undoubtedly there was some development during 
Shakespeare’s lifetime. 

The 18th and 19th centuries are the author’s principal subject and will 
interest the student most. From Warious and sometimes not readily accessible 
sources Dr. Stamm has collected a large amount of information on theaters and 
actors and presents it in a very readable and precise form. We clearly see how 
long some traditions going back to the Elizabethan theater were preserved in 
England, different from the continent of Europe, and above all how the en- 
deavors of producing Shakespeare influenced English acting and theaters all 
through the centuries. Shakespearian performances stand in the foreground of 
Dr. Stamm’s narrative. Thus also the later chapters of his book are most valu- 
able for the Shakespearian scholar and contemporary producers and actors of 
Shakespeare. 

A good bibliography, full references to sources, and a number of well 
selected illustrations increase the value of this informative book, which will be 
highly appreciated by any lover of the English theater and drama. 


Kart Brunner 
University of Innsbruck 


English Studies in Honor of James Southall Wilson (University of Virginia Studies, Vol. 
IV). Edited by rrepson sowers. Charlottesville, Va., 1951. Pp. [v] + 208. 


This volume of tribute to a distinguished scholar contains a number of 
studies either directly within the field of Shakespeare or closely related to it. 

Philip Williams, in “Richard the Third: the Battle Orations,” shows that 
literary and historical tradition before Shakespeare presented the king’s oration 
at Bosworth as preceding Richmond’s. In Shakespeare the order is reversed, 
and Mr. Williams believes that the motive for this change was a desire to allow 
Richard to speak last and thus gather the audience sympathy which a tragic 
hero must have. Granted that Shakespeare’s reversal of the situation can be so 
explained, Mr. Williams’ hypothesis would have been stronger had he met the 
not necessarily fatal objection that Richmond, a few lines after Richard’s oration, 
is allowed the final appeal to sympathy in a moving passage which ends the 
play and gives it political meaning. 

“Inaction and Ambivalence in Troilus and Cressida,” by Paul M. Kendall, 
is an essay addressed to the familiar problem of futility, “unpleasantness,” and 
inconsequence in Shakespeare’s rendition of the Troy legend. Mr. Kendall here 
builds upon and diverges from two schools of interpretation: that which at- 
tributes cynicism in the play to its sources, and that which looks upon this 
quality as a purposeful and experimental element within a new genre. Mr. 
Kendall is laudably concerned with Shakespeare’s artistry in solving the dra- 
matic problem created by a tradition; he is not content simply to describe the 
tradition as a mechanistic explanation. His analysis deals with Shakespeare’s 
projection of inertia and inconsequentiality as themes, and this, he argues, is 
accomplished by deliberate use of a plot based upon “inaction,” as well as 
through ironic bestowal of poetic richness upon situations and characters which 
are in several ways incongruous with the levels at which they are expressed. 
Space here does not allow for appraisal of Mr. Kendall’s findings, but a line or 
two upon his method is possible. It is perhaps sufficient to say that he is amply 
aware of historical data on the materials and attitudes available to Shakespeare, 
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that he recognizes complication as a part of the Elizabethan outlook (many 
fail to do so), and that the point he makes is not simply the currency of certain 
themes but the quality they assume when Shakespeare presents them. I may 
add that, unlike many writers on the “ambivalence” of this or that, Mr. Ken- 
dall is not needlessly ambivalent himself. 

Archibald Hill’s essay, “Towards a Literary Analysis,” ends with an at- 
tempt to employ standards more scientific than usual in appraising the structure 
and meaning of a Shakespeare song, “Tell me where is fancie bred,” which 
accompanies Bassanio’s “choice.” We need not be obscurantists about this sort 
of thing, but we are privileged to undergo quiet trauma when we encounter 
such “structural” renditions of Shakespeare as: “I shall therefore make the as- 
sumption that the three basic symbolic units are ‘man,’ ‘woman,’ and ‘baby.’ 
These I shall arrange in the abstract sentence ‘man plus woman gives birth of 
baby,’ and its negative ‘man minus woman gives death of baby.’” Whatever 
Shakespeare’s song means, it is hardly an algebraic essay on the facts of life, and 
one has a wholesome doubt, moreover, whether “baby,” in the Elizabethan sense 
of miniature image reflected in the eye, calls for the elaborate amplification of 
meaning which Mr. Hill rears upon it. If we wish to be scientific we might try 
using all of the scientist’s equipment, which would include the celebrated prin- 
ciple of parsimony. 

Alexander Allison’s “Poetry and Rhetoric: In Defense of Elizabethan 
Criticism” is a modest but pointed clearing of the air on a vexed question 
which we may hope he will sometime present in a longer discussion. Mr. Al- 
lison believes that the way in which Elizabethan critics often treat special 
subjects leads to literal and incomplete grasp of their total meaning. The six- 
teenth-century writers, for example, who speak of poetic devices as “ornament” 
are often understood to place their age upon record in favor of extraneous 
ornament. Mr. Allison urges us to understand, first, that poetic language is 
ornamental in the very real sense of being an end in itself, and secondly that 
critics of the period who accept this principle do not thereby rule out synthesis 
of part of a poem with the whole effect it achieves. This is good sense, especially 
when fortified by Mr. Allison’s reminder that Elizabethan critics are generally 
telling us of the steps by which a poem is written rather than attempting de- 
scription of the poem as final unity. In our concern to avoid reading our own 
preconceptions into Elizabethan writing we often end by reading out all but 
literal statement, and it is this practice which Mr. Allison would have us avoid. 

Finally, in “Apocryphal Plays of the University Wits” by Dean B. Lyman 
Jr., our attention is brought to the sheer confusion of criteria by which ques- 
tionable authorship of Elizabethan plays is approached as a problem. The in- 
accuracy of reported detail, as well as the inconsistency with which tests are 
applied, leads Mr. Lyman to recommend that better criteria be employed and 
that these standards be applied not piecemeal but whole to the entire body of 
disputed plays. This is a valuable end in itself, although I question Mr. Lyman’s 
last paragraph on the great relevance of this to Shakespeare study. For most 
purposes the issue of influence upon Shakespeare rests upon the corpus of plays, 
not upon their individual authorship. 


Brents STIRLING 


University of Washington 
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Sophocles the Dramatist. By a. J. A. waLpock. Cambridge University Press, 1951. Pp. 
[x] + 228. 


“The assumption upon which this book is written is that Sophocles was 
first and foremost a dramatist. . . . It follows that what he has to say as a wise 
man will be incidental to what he i is about as a dramatist. It follows, too, that 
in his fortunes as a dramatist we may expect to find ups and downs. . 
These words from Professor Waldock’s preface make a good beginning for 
his shrewd, compact, and often witty book. 

Before analyzing one by one the seven extant plays of Sophocles the author 
elaborates his critical creed by a destructive examination of what seem to him 
errors in modern dramatic criticism. (1) Historical criticism is valuable—is 
sometimes necessary to our understanding, as, perhaps, of Hamlet’s soliloquy 
when he comes upon Claudius at prayer—but often obscures the fact that “man 
has remained much the same.” It gives undue importance to the audience, 
which at the hands of Professor C. M. Bowra becomes so “unhistorical” that “we 
may feel quite sure that it never existed.” The effect of this criticism “nearly 
always, is to reduce the stature of its subject.” So Miss Lily Campbell’s study of 
Shakespeare’s tragic heroes seems “to leave us with a sort of formula where 
previously we had a play.” (I may add that Professor Bowra’s opening chapter 
in his Sophoclean Tragedy exhibits the excess of historical emphasis to which 
Waldock objects, and that his essays on the individual plays—like the writings 
of the late Professor Paul Shorey—are so loaded with subsidiary learning and 
parallelisms as greatly to complicate and even to obscure the main issues.) 

(2) With Professor Goddard’s article “In Ophelia’s Closet” as his prime 
example, he attacks “the documentary fallacy.” “A piece of imaginative writing 
is one thing, a sequence of actual events quite another....A play ...ina 
sense . . . has no depth. Literature operates on a thinnish crust, and there is 
nothing underneath this crust.” This is no news to Professor Stoll and some 
of the rest of us, but Bradley as well as Professor Goddard often forgets it, and 
the literary psychologists—like, I may add, the critic who said that if Macbeth 
had not been slain by Macduff he would have committed suicide—seem never 
to have got the point. Also susceptible to the fallacy are the critics referred to 
by Waldock who try to “improve” the coherence of a play or give it “additional 
depth” of meaning 

(3) This last inkalion leads to the author’s third caveat, against pattern- 
making, that is, against the temptation, in criticism, “to include within some 
wide-stretching theory a multitude of facts that at first perplex and confuse.” 
He cites the Bradleian theory of tragedy, with its Hegelian concept “that the 
essence of all tragedy is conflict,” especially a tragic collision between two con- 
tending powers each of which is a “right.” Testing it by Romeo and Juliet and 
by the Antigone, Waldock finds the stated conflict not actually present in either 
case. He also cites Professor H. D. F. Kitto’s interpretation of the Medea of 
Euripides, which seeking for some “inner meaning,” some “thesis,” descries 
under the “visible play . . . a kind of shadow-drama incorporating the ‘tragic 
idea.’ 

(4) Finally Professor Waldock casts a cold eye upon the Aristotelian dicta 
on which so much modern theorizing about tragedy rests. “The chief rule,” he 
suggests, “in reading the Poetics is caution.” He declares that to Aristotle “error” 
at least sometimes meant “blunder” rather than “tragic fault,” and that as for 

“catharsis,” “the underlying metaphor is medicinal. He was not thinking of 
afterglows, of mystic elevations of spirit.” The modern emphasis on release 


x 
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from tension at the end of a tragedy implies that “the ideal audience for (say) 
the Medea would presumably be an audience of neurotics.” “These absurdities,” 
he adds, “are intrinsic to any modern theory of catharsis.” 

This definition of the author’s point of view prepares one for an analysis 
of the individual plays in strict conformity to his title, Sophocles the Dramatist. 
Among the many good things may be noted the declaration—Moulton, Baker, 
and “Q” to the contrary notwithstanding—that Macbeth is not really like a 
Greek play, because of its dependence on violent action, on the drama of group 
reactions, and on the development of subsidiary interests; if modified to 
Classical form it would be reduced to a quarter of its present length. (He does 
not compare Macbeth’s reaction to the witches’ prophecy with that of Oedipus 
to the oracle, nor scrutinize the opinion that the later history of Macbeth is an 
example of Classical nemesis.) He attacks brilliantly the oversubtle modern 
interpretation of the Antigone by Bowra and Edmund Wilson and of the 
Electra by Wilson. He shows reason to doubt the applicability to the Oedipus 
Tyrannus of Bowra’s formula that the plays of Sophocles deal with men who 
oppose the divine will and pay the penalty for having “resisted their destinies.” 

Sophocles the Dramatist should be required reading for all Shakespearians, 
since analogies between the problems here dealt with and ours will strike one 
in every chapter. It makes heartening reading for old-school pedestrian students 
like you and me, and it may induce a change of heart in some of the Shake- 
spearian message-finders (political, ethical, personal), and even in some among 
the amateurs of myth, allegory, and symbol. 


T. Hastines 
Brown University 


Shak Studien: Festschrift fiir Heinrich Mutschmann zum 65. Geburtstag tiberreicht. 


Edited by WALTHER FISCHER and KARL WENTERSDORF. Marburg: N. G. Elwert, 1951. 208 pp. 


Ten Germans and four Americans have contributed to this collection pre- 
sented to an eminent elder scholar. The volume testifies to the continued ac- 
tivity, under very grave difficulties, of German scholarship in the English field 
and also, as the editors remark, to the renewal of international intellectual ties. 

The most provocative essay in the volume is Thomas W. Baldwin’s “Struc- 
tural Analysis of Troilus and Cressida.” Mr. Baldwin finds good reasons for 
believing that Troilus was conceived, not as a drama complete in itself, but as 
the first member of a projected sequence of two or three parts; and he shows 
that, for a play thus planned, the structure is quite logical. The article, I be- 
lieve, disposes decisively of certain common statements concerning Troilus and 
Cressida. The play was not hastily patched together, nor did the playwright 
deliberately employ structural disorder as a means of emphasizing moral chaos. 
Mr. Baldwin, by the way, seems intentionally to avoid referring to Shakespeare 
as the author of the play. 

Kurt Schreinert has contributed an admirable study concerning the awak- 
ening of interest in Shakespeare on the continent during the early eighteenth 
century: “Der Spectateur und sein Shakespeare-Bild, 1714-1726: zugleich ein 
Beitrag zur kontinentalen Friihgeschichte der moralischen Wochenschriften.” 
The article deals particularly with a French translation of the English Spec- 
tator (the Spectateur, published in Amsterdam, 1714-1726) and its influence. 
This translation, in somewhat incidental fashion, transmitted Addison’s com- 
mentary on Shakespeare to continental readers and provided them with some 
of their earliest significant impressions of his art. Herr Schreinert traces the 
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slow progress which continental Shakespeare appreciation made, especially in 
Germany, in the face of neo-classical bias. 

Karl Wentersdorf, in “Shakespearean Chronology and the Metrical Tests,” 
makes some readjustments i in the commonly accepted order of the plays, taking 
Chambers’ datings as a point of departure. I am glad to see Titus Andronicus 
moved to the head of the chronological sequence (1588-89) and to see Love's 
Labor's Lost firmly placed in the 1593-94 season, grouped thus with other plays 
of lyrical character. Timon of Athens is reasonably dated 1604-1605 and thus 
becomes an unsuccessful pre-study for Lear. The writer depends much less 
than his title suggests on metrical evidence and makes it seem more than 
usually convincing. He has not succeeded in proving any new dating beyond 
question, but he probably brings us somewhat closer to the elusive truth. 

Hardin Craig’s “Shakespeare and Elizabethan Psychology: Status of the 
Subject” is less a commentary on the scholarship in this field than an essay on 
the manner in which Elizabethan dramatists, including Shakespeare, made use 
of psychological lore. Mr. Craig seems to find especial significance in the Stoic 
pessimism with which psychology became associated during the late Renais- 
sance. He is justifiably emphatic in denying that Shakespeare constructed “his 
plots and characters according to mechanistic principles derived from mental 
science.” Too many modern scholars have assumed that he did so. 

In “Scene-Tempo in Macbeth,” John W. Draper argues against A. C. 
Sprague’s theory that scene-divisions in Shakespeare’s plays are marked by 
changes in the tempo of the dialogue. Mr. Draper suggests that the tempo of 
Shakespeare’s dialogue is integrated with situation and character or is used for 
lyrical heightening. 

Walther Fischer’s essay, “Zur Frage der Staatsauffassung in Shakespeares 
KGnigsdramen,” is a very clear and, I believe, accurate statement of the political 
ethics underlying the chronicle plays. The writer insists that Shakespeare’s ideas 
concerning the state are simple generalizations, that Shakespeare offers no ab- 
struse and systematic political philosophy. I am glad to report that Herr Fischer 
draws no elaborate analogies between the characters of the history plays and 
eminent persons of Shakespeare’s own time. 

The Festschrift as a whole provides a wide and representative sampling 
of Shakespeare studies. It reveals the variety of current efforts in Shakespearian 
research and criticism. It reveals further that students of Shakespeare some- 
times seek too eagerly for subtle intentions in the works of an author who, be- 
cause he was writing for a public stage, was obligated to be immediately clear. 
One finds in the volume a great deal of the rapturous manipulation of abstract 
indefinables which has long been a characteristic of German scholarship and 
also much evidence of the fervor of its worship at the Shakespearian shrine. 
The final sentence of the final essay, in which the author is characterizing his 
own work, might almost be used as an epigraph for the entire collection: “Sie 
beginnt und sie miindet immer wieder ein in die Verwunderung iiber Reichtum 
und Grdésse des dramatischen Genies Shakespeares, seiner Kunst und seiner 
Sprache.” Some of the more moderate and more factual writers, however, add 
significantly to our understanding of Shakespeare without demanding that we 
bow our heads in his presence. 


Lawrence Bass 


Michigan State College 


. 
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Shakespeare Memorial Theatre, 1948-1950. Forewords by vor BROWN and ANTHONY QUAYLE. 
New York: Theatre Arts Books, 1951. Pp. 18. Frontispiece and 100 illustrations. $4.50. 


Here are pictured scenes and players in fifteen Shakespearian productions 
presented during three seasons at the Memorial Theatre in Stratford-on-Avon 
under the direction of Anthony Quayle. The forewords are brief, tantalizingly 
so. The first by Ivor Brown sketches for the prospective visitor the charms of 
Stratford and the surrounding countryside, some material on earlier com- 
panies, and the growing importance of the Stratford productions. Mr. Quayle’s 
introduction describes the theater’s organization and managerial policy. In 
addition it suggests that part of the explanation for the present popularity of 
the theater is due to the casting system which, avoiding the pitfalls of the 

ent acting company, allows the management to engage, by the season, 
Britain’s first-line Shakespearian players (John Gielgud, Godfrey Tearle, Diana 
Wynyard, Leon Quartermaine, Peggy Ashcroft, Robert Helpmann, and many 
others). 

More than a hundred black-and-white photographs are included, of which 
about half are close-ups of individual performers. The remainder, although un- 
fortunately not in color, show a distinguished level of general decor, costume 
design, and pictorial composition. 

The professional may wish that the book contained some explanation of 
production principles or interpretation. Was Mr. Helpmann’s Hamlet different 
from Mr. Scofield’s, or Mr. Quayle’s Iago from Mr. Slater’s? What was the 
impact of Cymbeline on the audience as compared, say, with Troilus and Cres- 
sida? 

A theater of such obvious importance deserves fuller historical treatment 
than this souvenir for the tourist playgoer gives it, but as a souvenir it is ex- 
cellent. 


F. Curtis CANFIELD 


Amherst College 
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ROBERT METCALF SMITH 
1886 - 1952 


In the death of Robert Metcalf Smith on January 16, the Shake- 
speare Association of America suffered a grievous loss. He is listed 
as a member in the second issue of Volume I of the Shakespeare 
Association Bulletin (November 1925), and by 1930 he was a Con- 
tributing Editor. In 1934 he became a member of the Board of 
Directors, and in this capacity he continued to serve until the re- 
organization of the Association in 1949. Through the years he was 
a frequent contributor, his particular concern being the record of 
changes in ownership of Shakespeare Folios and Quartos and the 
assembling of the great Shakespeare collections in the United States. 
After his long years of cooperation with Professor Paul Kaufman 
and Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum, the first and second editors of SAB 
(the early numbers were published by a committee), it was only 
natural that Professor Smith should be asked to serve as Editor pro 
tem., when in 1947 Dr. Tannenbaum was incapacitated by ill health. 
By his own efforts and those of the scholars he enlisted to work with 
him, he made the last two volumes of SAB the best to be issued. 

When the Association was reorganized in October 1949, Professor 
Smith was elected to be one of the Directors, and as Chairman of 
the Editorial Board he was entrusted with guiding the new journal, 
Shakespeare Quarterly, through its first year. Upon the completion 
of Volume I, he relinquished the editorship to become Chairman of 
the Advisory Board, continuing, however, to serve as a Director 
and as a member of the Editorial Board. The members of the Asso- 
ciation regret his untimely passing and recall with gratitude his 
devotion to the Association and his faithful service as contributor 
and officer. 


‘ 


Queries and “Notes 


A Note on Titus Andronicus IV. ii. 32-36 


EDWARD S. BRUBAKER 


Scholarly opinion seems to have reached some agreement that Shake- 
speare’s Titus Andronicus, as we have it in the first quarto of 1594, is a rewritten 
version of an earlier play.’ One point of internal evidence, indicating that Titus 
Andronicus is a revision, has not been noticed. 

In IV. ii. 32-36, Aaron says to Demetrius and Chiron: 


And now young Lords, wast not a happie starre, 
Led vs to Rome strangers, and more than so 
Captiues, to be aduaunced to this height: 

It did me good before the Pallace gate, 

To braue the Tribune in his brothers hearing. 


The question suggests itself: To what is Aaron referring? There is no episode 
in the play we have in which “before the Pallace gate” Aaron “braues” Marcus 
in Titus’ hearing. However, it seems unlikely that Aaron should boast, in the 
lines quoted above, of something the audience knows nothing about; and it 
seems improbable that Aaron may have braved the tribune ad libitum and 
incredible that he did it in pantomime. 

It might be argued that Aaron refers to his scene with the Andronici fol- 
lowing III. i. 150, but I hardly think that his deceitful pose as a messenger from 
the Emperor in that scene contains anything that could be called “braving.” 
Rather, I think, Aaron refers in IV. ii. 32-36 to an episode which existed in an 
earlier version of Titus Andronicus that was omitted in the Shakespearian ver- 
sion we have. 

Furthermore, in Shakespeare’s Titus Andronicus Aaron, until his capture 
in Act V, works behind the scenes and does nothing which would betray his 
malignant intentions toward Titus. There are, therefore, adequate reasons why 
the incident to which I assume the lines in IV. ii. 32-36 refer, if it existed in the 
earlier play, would have been suppressed in Shakespeare’s version. 


Washington College 
“FULNESS OF BREAD” 
By W. Heisr 


In his excellent little introduction to Shakespearian scholarship published 
by Pelican Books,’ Professor G. B. Harrison makes the point (not here dis- 


1 Austin K. Gray, “Shakespeare and Titus Andronicus,” SP, XXV (July 1928), 295-311; 
Joseph S. G. Bolton, “Titus Andronicus: Shakespeare at Thirty,” SP, XXX (April 1933), 208- 
224; John Dover Wilson, “Introduction,” Titus Andronicus (Cambridge, 1948). Quotations are 
from the facsimile of the first quarto (1594), edited by J. Q. Adams. 

1 Introducing Shakespeare, 1st American ed. (New York, 1947). 
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puted) that unlike such bookish poets as Milton or Pope, who draw most of 
their images from literature, Shakespeare belonged to the class of poets who 
use images mostly drawn from their personal experiences. In illustration of 
this point Harrison then proceeds: _ 

This is an exciting prospect. Whenever we read Shakespeare we shall always 
be coming across some little betrayal, sublime or homely, particularly when an image 
is repeated in a different form and seems to express some peculiar like or dislike of a 
poet; it will be revealing something that presses on his mind. Thus Henry V, dis- 
coursing on the responsibilities of a king, says: 


Not all these, laid in bed majestical, 

Can sleep so soundly, as the wretched slave: 

Who with a body fill’d, and vacant mind, 

Gets him to rest, cramm’d with distressful bread. 


A similar thought comes into Hamlet’s mind at a tragic moment. He is about— 
so he thinks—to slay his uncle, and he remembers the death of his own father: 


He took my father grossly full of bread. 


Obviously a full meal of bread had an unpleasant significance for Shakespeare. It 
throws an unexpected sidelight on his digestion and Mrs. Shakespeare’s baking; but 
this is perhaps a frivolous way of looking at the problem. (Pp. 37-38) 


But the passages quoted here are, I am afraid, rather unfortunately chosen, 
since they seem to illustrate the opposite point, that Shakespeare could, and 
sometimes did, draw upon literary sources, or at least upon one body of writ- 
ings that has enjoyed considerable popularity both in his day and since. For, 
as Malone pointed out long ago, when he wrote these passages Shakespeare 
apparently had in mind Ezekiel xvi:49, the passage in which the prophet, in 
one of his diatribes against Jerusalem, says: “Behold, this was the iniquity of 
thy sister Sodom, pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness was in 
her and in her daughters, neither did she strengthen the hand of the poor and 
needy.”? 

This is the reading of the Authorized Version (1611), which Shakespeare 
of course can not have used. The crucial reading in the Vulgate is saturitas panis, 
rendered “fulness of bread” in the Douay translation, as in that of 1611. Of 
the Bibles with which Shakespeare was most likely to be acquainted, the 
Geneva Bible alone (Christopher Barker’s printing of 1578) has “fulnes of 
bread.”® If this verse from Ezekiel is the source of the two passages, then, 
Shakespeare would seem to have had in mind the reading of the Geneva Bible.* 


2 See note to Hamlet Ill. iii. 80 in the New Variorum Shakespeare, ed. Furness (Philadelphia, 
1877). 

8 The Coverdale Bible, reprint of the 1535 ed. (London, 1838), the Great Bible (Whitchurch’s 
printing of 1541), Matthew’s Bible (Raynalde and Hyll’s printing of 1549), and the Bishops’ Bible 
(Richard Jugge’s printing of 1574) all have “fulnesse of meate.” 

* Possibly, so far as the slave is concerned, another Biblical passage that has not been noticed 
in this connection is more pertinent, that of Proverbs xxx: 21-23, which appears in the Vulgate as 
follows: “Per tria movetur terra, quartum autem non potest ferre: si servus regnet, et stultus si 
saturetur panibus, et odiosa uxor si habeat bonum virum: et ancilla si ¢jiciat dominam suam.” 
The only translation that seems to suggest Shakespeare’s “cramm'd with distressful bread,” how- 
ever, is that of the Great Bible, which renders stultus si saturetur panibus as “a foole that hath to 
muche breade,” whereas other translations speak of “meat” or “great riches.” Since even the best 
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To add the iniquity of Sodom to his other disabilities may seem a little 
hard on the wretched slave of Henry V, but the connection of it in Hamlet’s 
mind with the unhouseled death of the King his father is clear enough. It is 
also clear why a full meal of bread had an unpleasant significance for Shake- 
speare. The unpleasantness, as one might guess from its tenor in the case of 
Hamlet’s father, was spiritual, not digestive, and I think we can leave specula- 
tions about Mrs. Shakespeare’s baking out of the question. 


Michigan State College 


of these is less suggestive of either of Shakespeare’s passages than the Geneva Bible is of the line 
from Hamlet, it would seem most likely that the Geneva Bible’s version of Ezekiel was Shake- 
speare’s one source for this notion. Since the passages from Ezekiel and Proverbs correspond in 
wording more closely in the Vulgate than in any single English version, it might be more reason- 
able to assume that Shakespeare had read the Vulgate and remembered both passages. I have no 
real objection to this assumption, though I have ignored it in my discussion on the supposition that 
Shakespeare seldom read in Latin what he could find in English. 


‘Notes and Comments 


THE FRONTISPIECE 


In 1910, Professor Charles William Wallace published in Harper’s Monthly 
Magazine (No. 718, pp. 489-510) and in Nebraska University Studies (X, 
263 ff.) accounts of his discovery in the Public Record Office in London of 
twenty-six documents relating to the suit brought in 1612 in the Court of 
Requests by Stephen Belott against his father-in-law, Christopher Mountjoy. 
Shakespeare’s name occurs twenty-four times, and the document reproduced as 
Frontispiece bears his signature. In 1598, and for several years thereafter, Shake- 
speare resided in the home of Mountjoy, a French Huguenot, at the northeast 
corner of Monkwell (Mongwell or Muggle) and Silver Streets. He was re- 
quested by Mountjoy to help arrange a marriage between the former’s daughter 
and heir, Mary, and Stephen Belott, a one-time apprentice. In 1612, Belott 
sued for payment of dowry. Shakespeare, who was summoned as a witness, 
made and signed the deposition here reproduced. The signature, one of the six 
that are unquestioned, is important for showing that the playwright sometimes 
wrote the last syllable of his name in contracted form: p = per. The documents 
are reprinted by Wallace and in C. F. Tucker Brooke’s Shakespeare of Strat- 
ford, pp. 65-71; see also Sir E. K. Chambers, William Shakespeare, Il, 90-95. 
About the time Shakespeare was writing the French passages of Henry V, as 
Wallace points out, he occupied rooms with a French-speaking family. 


FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY LOAN EXHIBIT 
OF FOLIOS AND QUARTOS 


The Folger Shakespeare Library has prepared a traveling exhibit of rare 
editions of Shakespeare. It consists of a copy of each of the Four Folios of 
Shakespeare (1623, 1632, 1664, and 1685), a copy of the 1619 Quarto of Merry 
Wives of Windsor, and a copy of the 1619 Quarto of A Midsummer Night's 
Dream (falsely dated 1600). Along with these books is a selection of Folger 
Library publications illustrative of the life and times of Shakespeare, the 
Elizabethan playhouse, and the activities of the Folger Shakespeare Library. 
There is also a copy of the Folger facsimile of the Library’s unique First Quarto 
(1594) of Titus Andronicus. It is believed that such a loan exhibit has never 
before been obtainable. 

The exhibit is available to institutions which have suitable provisions for 
displaying the items, i.e. locked glass cases in a fireproof building. Borrowing 
institutions will be expected to pay shipping and insurance charges. Full in- 
formation may be secured from the Director, Dr. Louis B. Wright, at the 
Folger Shakespeare Library, Washington 3, D. C. 
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INTERNATIONAL THEATER MONTH 


Sponsored in the United States by the American National Theatre and 
Academy and the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, and throughout 
the world by UNESCO, International Theater Month is an annual celebration 
during March, when theaters al! over the world present plays which promote 
international understanding. During the past three years, Shakespeare has been 
a favorite choice for International Theater Month productions intended to stress 
the importance and dignity of the individual as set forth in the United Nations 
Declaration of Human Rights. 

Among the college and community theaters presenting a Shakespeare play 
for International Theater Month in March 1952 were the Drama Workshop of 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, Cal., Macbeth; University of Idaho, Hamlet; 
the Little Theatre, Westminster College, New Wilmington, Othello; Galveston 
Little Theatre, Galveston, Texas, Romeo and Juliet; William and Mary College, 
Williamsburg, Va., The Merchant of Venice; Department of Recreation and 
Parks, Richmond, Va., Romeo and Juliet; Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Hamlet; Madison Theatre Guild, Madison, Wisc., As You Like 
It; Grand Lodge High School, Grand Lodge, Michigan, Twelfth Night; Deni- 
son University Theatre, Granville, Ohio, Henry IV; Aldrich High School, 
Lakewood, Rhode Island, Hamlet; Juniata College, Huntingdon, Pa., Romeo 
and Juliet; and Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., Macbeth. 


BACK NUMBERS OF SAB AND SQ 


The Treasurer is besieged with appeals by libraries here and abroad for 
missing numbers of The Shakespeare Association Bulletin, which ended its 
career with Volume XXIV, and of Shakespeare Quarterly, now in its third 
year. The early volumes of SAB and the first five or six numbers of SQ are 
particularly in request. Members of the Shakespeare Association who do not 
intend to keep files of these journals may render a genuine service to scholarship 
by clearing their shelves of back numbers which they no longer use actively 
and sending them, or writing about them, to the Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. John 
Fleming, 322 East 57th Street, New York City. 


—o— 


CENTENNIAL OF THE SHAKSPERE SOCIETY OF PHILADELPHIA 


To the Shakspere Society of Philadelphia, which this month celebrates its 
one hundredth anniversary, the Shakespeare Association of America and Shake- 
speare Quarterly extend congratulations and felicitations. It is the proud claim 
of this venerable Society that no other Shakespeare organization can boast so 
long a period of continuous activity. Until last year, the Dean of the Society was 
Mr. Henry N. Paul, long a member of the Shakespeare Association of America, 
a contributor to SAB, and even now a member of the Advisory Board of SQ. 
To the members of the Philadelphia Society, we propose Rip Van Winkle’s 
toast: Here’s to them and their families, may they live long and prosper. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 
PENSHURST, HOME OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY 


Visitors in England in 1952 will be permitted to see Penshurst, the home of 
Sir Philip Sidney. Lord De L’Isle and Dudley has just announced the arrange- 
ments for showing the exterior of the house, the Great Hall, the Armoury, and 
the State Rooms on Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays and certain holi- 
days between 12 April and 12 October. The State Rooms and gardens will be 
open on fourteen specified Sundays. The Great Hall was built in 1340 for Sir 
John de Pultney. Sir William Sidney, to whom the house and manors were 
granted by Edward VI, built the Tower in 1585; and his heir, Sir Henry, added 
the North and West Fronts before 1586, the year of Sir Philip’s death. 

Penshurst is only thirty-two miles from London and seven miles from 
Tunbridge Wells. Full particulars may be secured from the Secretary, Pens- 
hurst Place, Tunbridge, Kent, England. 


—o— 
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The performance of King John by the King William Players of St. John’s 
College, at Annapolis, Maryland, which was described in January SQ (p. 76) 
as the first in almost fifty years, can maintain its claim to priority only after the 
officials go into a huddle with the time keeper and check the curtain time. On 
that same evening, 7 December, the University Players of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, presented the same play, according to Professor W. Stacy Johnson. It ran 
until 15 December. 

The production, he writes, was distinguished by an unusually effective 
setting. An interestingly designed platform with two levels formed the back- 
ground for virtually all the action, with props and lighting used to alter it 
in the representation of throne room, battlefield, and prison. The battles them- 
selves were suggested by throwing the shadows of men in combat against a 
screen backdrop. Arthur was played by the small son of a Professor of Theatre. 
The rest of the cast was made up of students, who gave effective performances. 


Shakespeare Clubs and Study Groups 


‘THE SHAKESPEARE DRAMATIC CLUB OF BINGHAMPTON, NEW YORK, composed of 
some thirty-two members and five associate members, meets twice monthly 
from mid-September until April. The programs center around two plays each 
year. Officers for 1951-1952 are Mrs. James W. Bartlett, President; Mrs. C. Carl- 
ton Beebe, Vice President; Mrs. V. Van Der Karr, Secretary-Treasurer; and 
Mrs. De Forest Whitmarsh and Mrs. J. Emery Kelley, Directors. 


THE ANNE HUDGINS SHAKESPEARE CLASS OF MARIETTA, GEORGIA, has come of 
age, having been organized on 13 February 1931 with twelve members. Mem- 
bership is now limited to twenty. All the plays of Shakespeare have been studied 
several times. After the completion of a play, there is a competition, and the 
winner receives a cash prize to be used in the purchase of some Shakespearian 
book. Shakespearian recordings are frequently played at the meetings, which 
occur twice monthly from September to June, and at each meeting a member 
reads an article from Shakespeare Quarterly. The Class has established a Shake- 
speare Shelf in the city library in honor of the founder, Anne George Hudgins, 
the books to be used by high school students and citizens. Each year the Class 
sponsors the performance of a play by the Barter Theatre of Abingdon, Vir- 
ginia. The officers for this year are Mrs. Wm. Howard Perkinson, President and 
Leader; Mrs. Gretchen Brumby, Mrs. John Dudley, and Mrs. Bayard Cole. 


Mrs. H. A. Gotthold, Program Chairman, writes that the sHAKESPEARE CLUB 
OF OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA, is enjoying a successful year. Dream, A.Y.L., 
R. II, and Temp. have been selected for study this year. SQ has been used in 
this year’s study, and, by good fortune, recent issues have contained articles on 
each of the four plays. The essays of Professors John C. Adams, Brents Stirling, 
and W. Stacy Johnson have given special pleasure. Meetings are on the first 
and third Wednesdays from November to March at 3 p.m. at the Art Center, 
Fifth Floor, Municipal Auditorium, and members of other Shakespeare clubs 
are heartily welcome. 


Contributors 


Professor LAWRENCE BABB of Michigan State College has recently published 
The Elizabethan Malady: A Study of Melancholia in English Literature from 
1580 to 1642. 


Among the books by Professor THOMAS WHITFIELD BALDWIN of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois are William Shakspere’s Five-Act Structure and On the Literary 
Genetics of Shakspere’s Poems & Sonnets. He is seeing through the press the 
Variorum Edition of Troilus and Cressida for his colleague, Professor H. N. 
Hillebrand, and collecting material for his own Variorum Edition of The 
Comedy of Errors. 


Professor x. H. BowERS of the University of Florida is a specialist in the field 
of Middle English. In 1939, he edited J. Rickets’ Latin play, Byrsa Basilica, as 
Vol. XVII of Materialien zur Kunde des ailteren englischen Dramas. 


In addition to books about Joseph Conrad, Ibsen, and Andrew Marvell, 
Miss MURIEL CLARA BRADBROOK of Girton College, Cambridge, has written Eliza- 
bethan Stage Conditions, The School of Night, and Themes and Conventions 
in Elizabethan Tragedy. Shakespeare and Elizabethan Poetry, her latest work, 
has just come from press. 


Professor EDWARD S. BRUBAKER is a member of the English Department of 
Washington College, Chestertown, Maryland. 


Professor KARL BRUNNER of the University of Innsbruck, Austria, has from 
the beginning been a contributor to the Annual Bibliography in Shakespeare 
Quarterly. During a recent visit in the United States which took him from 
coast to coast, he found time to write the review published in this issue. His 
chief publications have been in the field of Middle English: Abriss der mittel- 
englischen Grammatik, Die Dialektliteratur von Lancashire, and Mitteleng- 
lisches Lesebuch fiir Anfanger. 


Professor F. CURTIS CANFIELD, is known to readers of SQ as the Director of 
the Amherst College Masquers, who presented Julius Caesar at the Folger 
Library in 1949. 

Professor Emeritus A. H. R. FAIRCHILD of the University of Missouri comes 
out of retirement again to write a review for this issue of SQ (see II, 133-134, 
181). 


WILLIAM THOMPSON HASTINGS, Professor of English at Brown University, is 
the editor of several collections of essays and of short stories. For many years a 
member of the Shakespeare Association and a contributor to its publications, 
he is also active in Phi Beta Kappa, and may be seen standing with other 
Senators in the February 1952 number of The Key Reporter. 


Professor WILLIAM WATTs HEIST, of Michigan State College, who is pri- 
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marily a Chaucerian, confesses modestly that he does not often venture into 
the Shakespearian field. 


VIRGIL BARNEY HELTZEL, of Northwestern University, steps out of the 
anonymity of reading manuscripts and correcting proofs of SQ, of the Edi- 
torial Board of which he has from the first been a member, to write a review 
for this issue. His Check List of Courtesy Books in the Newberry Library, and 
his Fair Rosamond, A Study of the Development of a Literary Theme are well 
known to Renaissance students. 


Once again SQ turns to a member of its Advisory Board for a general re- 
view of Shakespearian publications in the year just ended, this time to Pro- 
fessor ROBERT ADGER LAW of the University of Texas. His studies of the sources 
of Shakespeare’s plays, especially the chronicle histories, are familiar to all 
Shakespearians. He is now bringing to completion a book on the subject. 


From the study of Edmund Spenser to Shakespeare is not a long step. 
Professor J. KERBY NEILL of The Catholic University of America, Washington, 
D. C., takes issue with recent commentators on the interpretation of the almost 
forgotten man, the bridegroom, in Shakespeare’s and Spenser’s versions of the 
story of the slandered bride. 


Readers of 1rwiN sMITH’s notes on the construction of the model of the 
Globe playhouse now on exhibition in the Folger Shakespeare Library (see 
SQ II, 13-18) will welcome his continuation of the discussion of the structural 
relationship of the Theatre and the Globe. It shows into what unexpected paths 
an investigator may be led when he tries to solve an age-old problem. Mr. 
Smith is an artist residing in Garden City, New York. 


Professor THOMAS BRENTS STIRLING is already well known to readers of SQ, 
both for his article on Bolingbroke (II, 27-34) and for his book, The Populace 
in Shakespeare. He is on the staff of the University of Washington. 


For many years, Professor FRANKLIN BURLEIGH WILLIAMS, JR., of George- 
town University, has been publishing bibliographical studies and collecting 
detailed records of the dedications printed in books of the English Renaissance. 
The eventual publication of his book on dedications and patrons will make 
available a great mass of valuable material. 


Shakespeare: cAn cAnnotated Bibliography 
for 1951 


SIDNEY THOMAS, Editor 
Committee of Correspondents 
PROFESSOR G. A. BONNARD PROFESSOR P. N. U. HARTING 
University of Lausanne, Switzerland University of Amsterdam, The Netherlands 
PROFESSOR KARL BRUNNER PROFESSOR FUMIO KURIYAGAWA 
University of Innsbruck, Austria Keio University, Tokyo, Japan 
PROFESSOR ORHAN BURIAN PROFESSOR NILS MOLIN 
University of Ankara, Turkey Géteborgs Stadsbibliotek, Goteborg, Sweden 
PROFESSOR WOLFGANG CLEMEN MR. MOGENS MOLLERTZ 
University of Miinich, Germany Copenhagen, Denmark 
PROFESSOR ANNA MARIA CRINO 
University of Florence, Italy University of Pretoria, South Africa 
MR. JOHN CROW 
King’s College, London, England DR. ERI A 
PROFESSOR R. DAVRIL University of Oslo, Norway 
University of Rennes, France MR. B. P. WADRA 
DR. ARNOLD EDINBOROUGH The Indian Institute of Culture, Bangalore, 
Queen’s University, Ontario, Canada India 


HE following bibliography, which includes only works directly 
relating to Shakespeare, attempts to list all items of interest to 
the scholar, the actor and producer, and the general reader. A 
number of books and articles which may be of use to those con- 
cerned with Shakespeare have therefore been included, even 
Q though they do not represent original contributions to knowl- 
edge or criticism. Such items, however, as journalistic reviews of productions 
or books, or brief popular articles, have generally been omitted. New printings 
of previously issued editions or studies are not listed unless there has been sub- 
stantial revision or expansion. An exception to this rule has been made for for- 
eign countries, where re-issues of editions and translations are significant indi- 
cations of a continuing interest in Shakespeare. All reviews have been grouped 
under the books they deal with, even if these books have been included in 
previous bibliographies. In such instances, however, the description of the book 
has been given in short form. The year 1951 is always to be understood, if no 
other year is specifically mentioned. 

The annotations are designed to indicate the subject matter or argument of 
the items listed. In no sense are they intended as criticisms of the books or 
articles which they explain. Certain significant articles are not annotated because 
their titles sufficiently indicate their content. The length of the annotation is also 
no guide to the importance of the item. Some items are listed without anno- 
tation because they have not yet become available here. 

The editor wishes to thank the members of the staffs of the Queens College 
Library, the Columbia University Library, and the New York Public Library 
for their many courtesies. The distinguished scholars from many countries who 
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have cooperated in the preparation of this bibliography have contributed gieatly 
towards broadening its scope and increasing its usefulness. 

The editor would appreciate receiving copies of books, and off-prints of 
articles and reviews dealing with Shakespeare, in order to insure as complete 
a coverage of the field as possibie. 

The following abbreviations have been regularly used: 


Archiv — Archiv fir das Studium der PMLA — Publications of the Modern 


neueren Sprachen Language Association 
CE. — College English P.O. — Philological Quarterly 
EC. — Essays in Criticism RES. — Review of English Studies 
ES. — English Studies S.B. — Studies in Bibliography: 
J. E.GP. — Journal of English and Ger- Papers of the Bibliographical 

manic Philology Society of the Univ. of Va. 
M.L.N. — Modern Language Notes S.-]. — Shakespeare-Jahrbuch 
M.L.Q. — Modern Language Quarterly SN. — Shakespeare Newsletter 
M.L.R. — Modern Language Review SP. — Studies in Philology 
MP. — Modern Philology SO — Shakespeare Quarterly 
N. & Q. — Notes and Queries SS. — Shakespeare Survey 

TLS. — Times Literary Supplement 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES AND SURVEYS 


t. Baugh, Albert C. Allan G. Chester, 
and Matthias A. Shaaber (ed.). 
“American Bibliography for 1950— 
English,” PMLA, LXVI (April), 45- 
78. 

Sh. bibl. on pp. 57-60. 


2. Boas, F. S. (ed.) The Year's Work in 
English Studies, XXX, 1949. Lon- 
don: Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 256. 

Sh. studies are surveyed by Allar- 
dyce Nicoll, 100-118, with a separate 
section on S.S. 2, by F. S. Boas, pp. 
119-120. 


3. Campbell, Oscar James. “A Review of 
Recent Shakespeare Scholarship,” 
SQ, II, 103-110. 


4. “Current Theater Notes,” SQ, II, 343- 
351. 

A record of Sh. performances for 
1951. 

5. Greg, W. W. A Bibliography of the 
English Printed Drama to the Res- 
toration. Vol. Il. Plays 1617-1689. 
Nos. 360-836. Latin Plays. Lost Plays. 
Oxford: Printed for the Bibliographi- 
cal Society at the University Press. 
Pp. xxxiv + 493-1008. Plates Ixv- 

Continues Sir Walter Greg’s monu- 
mental work. 
Rev. in TLS., Sept. 7s P- 572- 


6. Hartnoll, Phyllis (ed.). The Oxford 
Companion to the Theatre. New 
York: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
888. 

Contains numerous articles on Sh. 
and related subjects. 

Rev. by Russell Rhodes in S.R.L., 
Sept. 29, p. 30. 

7. Heuer, Hermann (ed.). Shakespeare- 
Jahrbuch. Deutsche Shakespeare-Ge- 
sellschaft. Band 84/86. Heidelberg: 
Quelle & Meyer, 1950. Pp. 263. 

Contains articles, reviews, and 
news notes. 

8. “International Notes,” S.S. 2, pp. 123- 
128. 

Sh. productions, translations, and 
studies in various countries. 

9. Leech, Clifford. “The Year’s Contri- 
butions to Shakespearian Study: 
Shakespeare's Life, Times and Stage,” 
S.S. 4, pp. 148-153. 


10. Liideke, H. “Shakespeare-Bibliographie 
fiir die Kriegsjahre 1939-1946 (Eng- 
land und Amerika),” Archiv 
CLXXXVIII, 8-40. 


11. Marder, Louis (ed.). The Shakespeare 
Newsletter. Vol. I, No. 1-7. 
reviews of theatrical productions, 
digests of articles, abstracts of schol- 


arly papers, book reviews, and occa- 


12. McManaway, James G. “The Year's 
Contributions _tc 
Study: Textual Studies,” S.S. 4,- pp. 
153-163. 


13. Muir, Kenneth. “Fifty Years of Shake- 
spearian Criticism: 1900-1950,” S.S. 
4, Pp. 1-25. 


14. Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.). Shakespeare 
Survey 2. Cambridge University 
Press, 1949. 

Rev. by Geoffrey Bullough in 
M.L.R., XLVI, 87: by J. M. Nos- 
worthy in R.E.S., New Ser., Il, 174- 
175- 


15. Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.). Shakespeare 
Survey 3. Cambridge University 
Press, 1950. 

Rev. by M. C. Bradbrook in 
M.L.R., XLVI, 262-263; by T. G. 
Herring in Southerly, XII, 165-166. 


16. Nicoll, Allardyce (ed.). Shakespeare 
Survey 4. University 
Press. Pp. ix + 176. 

Rev. by Hugh Dick in SQ, II, 263- 
265; in T.LS., May 4, p. 274; by 
Roy Walker in Theatre Newsletter, 
Apr. 28, p. 6; by H. Liideke in E-S., 
XXXII, 172-176 (incl. also notice of 
2, 3); by H. S. Wilson in Univ. of 
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Toronto Quarterly, XX1, 83-88 (incl. 
also notice of 1, 2, 3). 


17. Stewart, J. I. M. “The Year’s Contri- 
butions to Study: 
Critical Studies,” S.S. 4, pp. 139-147. 


18. Talbert, E. W. (ed.). “Recent Litera- 
ture of the Renaissance,” SP., 
XLVIII, 267-450. 

Sh. bibl. for 1950 on pp. 307-326. 


19. The Theatre Arts Society of Japan 
(ed.). Studies in Shakespeare, with 
a list of the performances of Shake- 
speare’s plays in Japan (Journal of 
Theatre Arts, ll, No. 1). Tokyo: 
Chuokoron-sha (in Japanese). 

A series of essays by various hands; 
a chronological list of performances 
of Sh.’s plays in Japan, A.D. 1885- 
1951; bibliography of books, articles, 
and criticisms of Sh. published in 
Japan during the years 1930-1951. 


20. Thomas, Sidney (ed.). “Shakespeare: 
an Annotated Bibliography for 
1950,” SO, Il, 143-169. 


21. Toyoda, Minoru. Shakespeare in Ja 
pan: An Historical Survey. Tokyo: 
The Iwanami Shoten, 1940. Pp. xi 
+ 139 (in English). 

An outline history of Sh. studies 
in Japan, from the origins up to the 
date of publication, with “A Japa- 
nese Shakespeare-Bibliography” (pp. 
121-139). 


COLLECTIONS, EDITIONS, AND TRANSLATIONS 


22. Complete Works, ed. with an intro- 
duction and glossary by Peter Alex- 
ander. London: Collins. Pp. xxxii 
+ 1376. 

A newly revised text, with a biog- 
raphy, introductory material, and 
glossary. 

Rev. in T.LS., Sept. 28, p. 611. 


23. Complete Works, ed. by Hardin Craig. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman. Pp. [xii] 
+ [1338]. 

Contains a General Introduction, 
separate introductions to each work, 
notes, and bibliographies. Copiously 
illustrated from Elizabethan sources. 
Uses the Globe text. 


Rev. by Matthew W. Black in SQ, 
Il, 361-363. 

24. Obras Completas. Madrid: Augilar, 
1949. 

25. Les Oeuvres de Shakespeare. Nouvelle 
traduction francaise avec remarques 
et notes par Pierre Messiaen. Paris: 
Desclée, de Brouwer, 1949. 3 Vols. 

Les Comedies, pp. [1480]; Les 
Tragédies, pp. mn Les Drames 
Historiques et les Poémes Lyriques, 
pp: [1534]. 


26. Antony and Cleopatra, ed. by J. Dover 
Wilson (New Shakespeare). Cam- 
bridge Univ. Press, 1950. 
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Rev. by Elkin C. Wilson in SQ, 
II, 265-267; by Baldwin Maxwell in 
MLR. XLVI, 480-482; by Roy 
Walker in English, VIII, 254-255. 


27. As You Like It, tr. and annotated by 
T. Sawamura. Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 
[1950?]. Pp. front. [iv] + [236]. 
English and Japanese texts. 


28. The Comedy of Errors, tr. into French 
by A. Koszul. Paris, 1949. 
Rev. by Iréne Simon in E5S., 
XXXII, 48. 


29. De Klucht der Vergessingen (The 
Comedy of Errors, translation into 
Dutch, ed. by P. H. Schréder). As- 
sen: Van Gorcum’s Niew Dilettanten- 
toneel Nr. 1. Pp. 1-44. 


30. Hamlet First Quarto 1603. Shakespeare 
Quarto Facsimiles No. 7. London: 
The Shakespeare Association and 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 
Contains an introductory note by 
Sir Walter Greg. 


31. Hamlet, tr. into Italian by Eugenio 
Montale. Milano: Cederna, 1949. Pp. 
211. 


32. Hamlet, tr. into Italian by Mary de 
Hochkofler, with an introduction by 
Enrico Bianche. Firenze: Salani, 
1950. Pp. 193. 


33- Hamlet, tr. into Italian by Corrado 
Pavolini. Milano: Rizzoli. Pp. 125. 


34. Hamlet, tr. and annotated by T. Sawa- 
mura. Tokyo: Kenkyusha, [19507]. 
Pp. front., [iv] + iv + [354]. Eng- 
lish and Japanese parallel texts. 


35. Henry V, tr. into Italian by Fedele 
Baiocchi. Firenze: Biblioteca Sansoni- 

ana Teatrale, Sansoni, 1950. Pp. 103. 

The same translation also issued in 

a revised text, with introduction and 
commentary by Gabriele Baldini (pp. 


Ixii + 375). 

36. Julius Caesar, ed. by J. Dover Wilson 
(New Shakespeare). Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1949. 


Rev. by Charlton Hinman in 
M.L.N., LXVI, 71; by Frank Ker- 
mode in R.E.S., New Ser., Il, 166- 
168. 


37. Julius Caesar, ed. by M. K. Shan- 
mugam. Nillipuram: Little Flower 
& Co., 1950. 


38. Julius Caesar, tr. into Italian by Cesare 
Vico Lodovici. Torino: Piccola Bib- 
lioteca Scientifico Letteraria, G. 
Einaudi, 1950. Pp. 138. 

39. Julius Caesar, tr. and annotated by T. 
Sawamura. Tokyo: Kenkyusha, 
[1950?]. Pp. front, [ii] + [225]. 
English and Japanese parallel texts. 

40. King Lear, ed. by G. I. Duthie. Oxford, 

1949. 

Rev. by Harry R. Hoppe in M.L.N., 
LXVI, 337-338; by Fredson Bowers 
in M.L.Q., XII, 363-364; by Leo 
Kirschbaum in R.E.S., New Ser., Il, 
168-173. 


41. King Lear, tr. into Italian by Ugo 
Dettore. Milano: Rizzoli. Pp. 139. 


42. Love’s Labour’s Lost, ed. by Richard 
David (Arden Edition). London: 
Methuen. Pp. 196. 

The second volume in the revised 
Arden edition. 

43. Macbeth, ed. with an introduction by 
J. H. Schutt (A New English Li- 
brary). Groningen: Wolters. Pp. 116. 

An edition for Dutch schools. 


Rev. by R. W. Zandvoort in ES., 
XXXII, 262-264. 


44. Macbeth, ed. by Kenneth Muir (Arden 
Edition). London: Methuen. Pp. 
Ixxiv + 196. 

First volume in the revised Arden 
Edition. 

Rev. by R. W. Zandvoort in E.S., 
XXXII, 262-264; by Walter Hiibner 
in Neuphilologische Zeitschrift, Il, 
438-440; in T.L.S., May 11, p. 2953 
by J. Isaacs in The Listener, Apr. 26, 
p. 680. 


45. Macbeth, ed. by J. Dover Wilson (New 
Shakespeare). Cambridge University 
Press, 1947. 

Rev. by Richard Flatter in MP., 
XLIX, 124-132. 

46. Macbeth. London: Folio Society. Pp. 
III. 

Introduction by Sir Lewis Casson. 
Designs by Michael Ayrton. 
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47. Macbeth, tr. into Italian by Cino 
Chiarini. Firenze: Biblioteca San- 
soniana Teatrale, Sansoni, 1950. Pp. 
86. 


A reprint. 

48. Macbeth, tr. into Italian by Cesare Vico 
Lodovici. Torino: Piccola Biblioteca 
Scientifico Letteraria, G. Einaudi. Pp. 
131. 

Rev. by Achille Fiocco in La Fiera 
Letteraria, Vol. V1, No. 44, Nov. 18. 
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that Sh. wrote only the verse passages 
in the plays, with the actors writing 
the prose. 


162. Dickson, Arthur. “‘Fat’ (Hamlet V.ii. 
298),” SQ, Il, 171-172. 

Calls attention to the use of “fat” 
to mean “sweating” in a 1608 work 
by Richard Johnson, Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom. 


163. Dobbs, Leonard. Shakespeare Revealed. 
London: Skeffington and Son. Pp. 
222. 
Sees the plays as revelations of his 
personality and symbolic presenta- 
tions of his life and his relations 
with his fellow-dramatists. 
Rev. by Karl J. Holzknecht in 
SQ, Il, 364-366. 


164. Dobie, J. Frank. “Shakespeare’s Home 
Town,” Holiday, July, 94-99, 125-126. 
With illustrations in color. 


165. Donner, H. W. Svenska Oversittningar 
av Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 1. Schill- 
ers Inflytande pi Geijers Oversatt- 
ning. Abo University, 1950. 


166. Downer, Alan S. “The Tudor Actor: 
A Taste of his Quality,” Theatre 
Notebook, V (July-Sept.), 76-81. 

A discussion of Tudor acting tra- 
ditions based on references in pre- 
Shakespearian plays. 


167. Draper, John W. “Scene-Tempo in 
Macbeth,” Shakespeare-Studien, Fest- 
schrift fiir Heinrich Mutschmann 
(Marburg: Verlag N. G. Elwert), 
Pp. 56-63. 


168. Draper, John W. “Shakespeare and 
Abbas the Great,” P.0., XXX, 
425- 
Finds that two slight references in 
Twel. “clearly reflect the travels of 
the Sherleys [in Persia], and show 
that Shakespeare had some cogni- 
zance of the Shah Abbas the Great.” 


169. Draper, J. W. The Twelfth Night of 
Shakespeare’s Audience. Stanford 
Univ. Press, 1950. 
Rev. by Roger Sharrock in M.L.R., 
XLVI, 301; in T.LS., Feb. 9, p. 86. 
170. Dunkel, Wilbur D. “Shakespeare’s 
Troilus,” SQ, II, 331-334. 
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Troilus’ attitude toward experi- 
ence based on the false notion that 
truth is simple, not complex. 


171. Durrell, Lawrence, “The Rival Poet,” 
T.LS., Jan. 5, p. 7 
Suggests Marlowe as more likely 
original of the Rival Poet than Chap- 
man. 
Comment by C. Longworth de 
Chambrun, Feb. 2, p. 69. 


172. Duthie, G. I. Elizabethan Shorthand 
and the First Quarto of King Lear. 
Oxford, 1950. 

Rev. by J. G. McManaway in SQ, 
II, 85-86; by William Matthews in 
M.L.R., XLVI, 263-265. 


173. Duthie, G. I. Shakespeare. London: 
Hutchinson’s University Library. Pp. 
206. 
An introduction to the study of 
Sh.’s work. 
Rev. in T.L.S., Aug. 31, p. 550. 


174. Duthie, G. I. “The Text of Shake- 
speare’s Romeo and Juliet,” S.B., IV, 
3-29. 

Discusses, in the light of recent 
scholarship, the problems confront- 
ing an editor of the play. Concludes 
that while Q2 must be the basis of 
any edition, a very few readings may 
be introduced from Qr. 


175. Eagle, R. L. “Estridge,” N. & Q., Aug. 
18, p. 369. 
Comment by H. W. Crundell, 
Sept. 29, p. 437, and K. R. Webb, 
Oct. 27, p. 482. 


176. Eardley-Wilmot, H. “‘Write me a 
Prologue,’” English, VIII, 272-274. 
The sonnets spoken by Chorus at 
the beginning of the first and second 
acts of Romeo not written by Sh. 


177. Edgerton, W. L. “Shakespeare and the 
‘Needle’s Eye,” M.L.N., LXVI, 549- 
550. 

Interpretation of the Biblical 
“needle’s eye” as a gate, familiar to 
Elizabethans through Erasmus’ Para- 
phrases. 


178. Ebbs, John D. “A Note on Nashe and 
Shakespeare,” M.L.N., LXVI, 480- 
481. 
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Notes similarity between a line in 
The Unfortunate Traveller and Tit. 
Il. iii. 129-130. 


179. Eichhorn, Traudl. “Prosa und Vers im 
vorshakespeareschen Drama,” S.-]., 
84/86, 140-198. 


180. Eliot, T. S. Poetry and Drama. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press. 

Pp. 44. 
Contains numerous comments on 
Sh., including an analysis of the 
opening scene of Ham. (pp. 15-21). 
“Verse is not merely a formalisa- 
tion, or an added decoration, but 

. it intensifies the drama.” 


181. Elliott, G. R. Scourge and Minister: A 
Study of Hamlet as Tragedy of Re- 
vengefulness and Justice. Durham, 
N. C.: Duke Univ. Press. Pp. xxxvi 
+ 208. 

A scene-by-scene discussion of the 
play, emphasizing its significance 
as “the perpetual tragedy of man in 
society.” Hamlet as the gentleman- 
prince opposed to Claudius “the nat- 
ural leader of a social order per- 
vaded with unveracity.” Hamlet de- 
lays because “he shrinks from kill- 
ing a king . . . in a mood of per- 
sonal revenge.” Only when the kill- 
ing of Claudius becomes to Hamlet 
an act of stern justice does he carry 
it through. 

Rev. by Harry Levin in SQ, Il, 
259-260; in T.L.S., Aug. 31, p. 550. 

182. EllisFermor, Una. “Die Spatwerke 
grosser Dramatiker,” Deutsche Vier- 
teljahrs Schrift, XXIV (1950), 423- 

183. Empson, William. “The Staging of 
Hamlet,” T.L.S., Nov. 23, p. 749. 

Suggests that Sh. wanted to stage 
the closet scene on the balcony, but 
was over-ruled by his company. 

184. Empson, William. The Structure of 
Complex Words. London: Chatto 
and Windus. Pp. 449. 


Includes extended critical remarks 
on Lear, Tim., Oth., and Meas. 


185. Evans, G. Blakemore. “The Authentic- 
ity of Keeling’s Journal Entries on 
Hamlet and Richard Il,” N. & Q., 
July 21, pp. 313-315. 
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Calls attention to the existence of 
a transcript of the Keeling entries by 
“Ambrose Gunthio” in an article pub- 
lished in 1825-1826, which places 
“their authenticity beyond doubt.” 

Comment by Sydney Race, Nov. 
24, PP. 513-515 (suggests that “Gun- 
thio” was J. P. Collier). 


186. Fairchild, Arthur H. R. Shakespeare 
and the Tragic Theme. Univ. of Mis- 
souri, 1944. 
Rev. by W. Clemen in Archiv, 
CLXXXVIII, 143. 


187. Farnham, Willard. Shakespeare’s Tragic 
Frontier: The World of His Final 
Tragedies. Univ. of California Press, 
1950. 

Rev. by Robert Roth (“Another 
World of Shakespeare”) in M-P., 
XLIX, 42-61; by Howard Nemerov 
in Sewanee Review, LIX, 161-167; 
by H. S. Wilson in Univ. of To 
ronto Quarterly, XXI, 83-88; by Peter 
Alexander in M.L.R., XLVI, 89-90. 


188. Feldman, Abraham. “ ‘King Cambises’ 
Vein,” N. & Q., Mar. 3, pp. 98-100. 
A discussion of Preston’s Cambises. 
Finds no contempt in Sh.’s parody 
of its style in HIV ILiv. 

189. Ffolkes, David. “The Glass of Fashion,” 
Theatre Arts, Apr., 54-55. 

The designing of costumes for 
productions of Sh. 

190. Fischer, Walther. “Zur Frage der Staats- 
auffassung in Shakespeares K6nigs- 
dramen,” Shakespeare-Studien, Fest- 
schrift fiir Heinrich Mutschmann 
(Marburg: Verlag N. G. Elwert), 
PP. 64-79. 

gt. Flatter, Richard. “Auf den Spuren 
von Shakespeares Wortregie,” S.-]., 
84/86, 93-96. 

192. Flatter, Richard. “The Dumb-Show in 
Macbeth,” T.LS., Mar. 23, p. 181. 

Attempts to reconstruct the origi- 
nal staging of the procession of 
kings in IV. i. 

Comment by Peter Ure, Apr. 6, 
p. 213; by C. B. Purdom, Apr. 20, 
Pp. 245. 

193. Flatter, Richard. Hamlet's Father. Yale 
Univ. Press, 1949. 
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Rev. by Hermann Heuer in S-]., 
84/86, 256-257. 
194. Flatter, Richard. The Moor of Venice. 
London, 1950. 
Rev. by Hermann Heuer in S-]., 
84/86, 258. 
195. Flatter, Richard. Shakespeare’s Pro- 
ducing Hand. London, 1948. 
Rev. by Hermann Heuer in S-]., 
84/86, 257-258. 


196. Flatter, Richard. “Sigmund Freud on 
Shakespeare,” SQ, II, 368-369. 
Prints two letters from Freud, one 
on Lear, and the other on the Son- 
nets. 


197. Flatter, Richard. “The Veil of Beauty. 
Some Aspects of Verse and Prose in 
Shakespeare and Goethe,” /.E.G.P., 
L, 437-450. 

“Shakespeare . . . uses verse to 
express nature; Goethe, to hide it.” 

198. Fleischer, Hernest. “I Contemporanei 
e la Rinmascenze Verdiana. Melo- 
dramma Shakespeariano,” La Fiera 
Letteraria (Rome), V (Apr. 22, 
1950), 4- 

Discusses the influence of Sh. on 
Verdi. 

199. Forster, E. M. Two Cheers for De- 
mocracy. London: Arnold. Pp. 371. 

Includes essays on Caesar (162- 
166), and the Stratford Jubilee of 
1769 (166-169), the first originally 
written in 1942, the second in 1932. 

200. Fort, Joseph B. “Quelques Problémes 
Shakespeariens: L’Homme, Le Texte, 
La ‘Sagesse Pourpre,’” Les Langues 
Modernes, Nov., 1950, pp. 38-41. 

A critical examination of Ivor 
Brown’s Shakespeare, Danby’s Shake- 
speare’s Doctrine of Nature, and 
Duthie’s edition of King Lear. 

201. Fox, Charles O. “Shakespearean Allu- 
sion,” N. & Q., Sept. 15, p. 412. 

Finds a resemblance between a 
poem printed in Overbury’s Wife 
and Sh.’s Sonnet 66. 

202. Fox, Charles O. “Shakespearean Allu- 
sion,” N. & Q., Dec. 8. 


Possible echo of R.Jl in a 1616 


poem. 
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203. Fox, Levi. “An Early Copy of Shake- 
speare’s Will,” S.S. 4, pp. 69-77. 
Describes and prints a seventeenth- 
century transcript of Sh.’s will and 
discusses its probable origin. 


204. Fricker, Robert. Kontrast und Polaritat 
in den Charaklerbildern Shakespeares 
(Swiss studies in English, XXII). 
Bern: A. Francke. Pp. 275. 


205. Frye, Northrop. “A Conspectus of Dra- 
matic Genres,” Kenyon Review, XIII, 
543-562. 

Discusses the mingling of dra- 
matic genres in various of Sh.’s 
plays. 

206. Frye, Roland. “Rhetoric and Poetry in 
Julius Caesar,’ Quarterly Journal of 
Speech, XXXVII, 41-48. 

Attempts, through an analysis of 
Antony’s speech (IIIii), to distin- 
guish between the qualities of rhet- 
oric and those of poetry. 


207. Fussell, E. S. “‘“Veal,” Quoth the 
Dutchman,” N. & Q., Mar. 1, pp. 
136-137. 

Interprets Katherine’s 
(L.L.L. V.ii.247) as ‘vile.’ 


208. Gassner, John. “Shaw as Drama Critic,” 
Theatre Arts, May, pp. 26-29, 92-95. 
Discusses Shaw’s criticism of Sh. 
“He helped to bring Shakespeare 
back into the theatre where he be- 
longed. . . .” 

Gibian, George. “Measure for Measure 
and Pushkin’s Angelo,’ PMLA, 
LXVI, 426-431.. 

Gielgud, John. “Speak the Speech, I 
Pray You,” Theatre Arts, Apr., pp. 
49-51. 

Discusses the need for properly 
trained actors of Sh. Emphasizes the 
importance of speaking the verse ef- 
fectively. 

211. Gielgud, John. “Tradition, Style and 

the Theatre Today,” S.S. 4, pp. 101- 
108. 


Gilbert, Allan H. “‘A Thousand 
Ships,” M.L.N., LXVI, 477-478. 
Possible Senecan source for phrase 
used by Marlowe in Tamburlaine 
and Dr. Faustus, and by Sh. in Troi. 
II. ii. 81-82. 


meaning 


210. 


212. 
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213. Goddard, Harold C. The Meaning of 
Shakespeare. The University of Chi- 
cago Press. Pp. xii + 691. 

A critical study of Sh.’s works, 
which finds in them a consistent, 
humanist view of life. The discus- 
sion of the plays is personal, impres- 
sionistic, and didactic. 

Rev. by R. M. Smith in SQ, Il, 
353-358; by O. J. Campbell in S.R.L., 
July 14, p. 22; in T.L.S., Nov. 2, p. 
694. 


Godwin, Edward F. and S. A. The 
' Greenwood Tree: A Portrait of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare. New York: Dut- 
ton, 1950. Pp. 178. 
A biography for children. 


Grappin, Pierre. “Gerstenberg, critique 
d’Homére et de Shakespeare,” Etudes 
Germaniques, Apr-June, pp. 81-92. 


Gray, Cecil G. “Shakespeare’s Co-Plain- 
tiffs in the Blackfriars Lawsuit of 
1615,” N. & Q., Nov. 10, pp. 490-491. 

Identifies three of the co-plaintiffs. 


Gray, Cecil G. “The 16th-Century Bur- 
bages of Stratford on Avon,” N. & 
Q., Nov. 10, p. 490. 

Green, Andrew J. 
P.Q., XXX, 220-221. 

Points out that the stage direc- 
tion, “Exit Horatio,” in Ham. IV.v, 
was first inserted by Theobald and 
has no authority. 


Greer, C. A. “Did Shakespeare Use 
Daniel’s Civile Warres?” N. & Q., 
Feb. 3, pp. 53-54- 

Argues against the idea that Sh. 
used the Daniel work as a source in 
Rl. 


. Greg, Sir Walter. The Editorial Prob- 
lem in Shakespeare. 2d ed. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; London: Cumber- 
lege. Pp. 210. 


Rev. in T.L.S., Apr. 27, p. 262. 
Gyller, Harald. Shakespeare eller icke 


Shakespeare det ar fragan. Stock- 
holm: Sallskapet Bokvannerna. 


214. 


215. 


216. 


217. 


218. “Exit Horatio,” 


219. 


221. 


222. 


Hamilton, G. R. (ed.) Essays and 
Studies, New Ser., Vol. III. London: 
John Murray, 1950. Pp. 142. 

Rev. by M. A. Shaaber in SQ, II, 
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260-261, with special reference to two 
essays on Sh. by Nevill Coghill and 
E. C. Pettet; by C. J. Sisson in 
M.L.R., XLVI, 545. 


223. Hanson, L. W. “The Shakespeare Col- 
lection in the Bodleian Library, Ox- 
ford,” S.S. 4, pp. 78-96. 

A history and description. 

224. Harris, B. Kingston, “Martlets in Mac- 
beth,” T.LS., Mar. 16, p. 165. 

Heraldic significance seen in mart- 
let references in Macbeth. 

Comment by C. W. Scott-Giles, 
Apr. 13, p. 229. 

225. Harrison, G. B. Shakespeare’s Trage- 
dies. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. Pp. 277. 

Separate chapters of analysis and 
commentary on each of the tragedies, 
with an introductory chapter on 
“Shakespearian Tragedy.” 

226. Harrison, Thomas P. “A Biblical Echo 
in Hamlet,” N. & Q., May 26, p. 
235. 

Finds a parallel to V. ii. 217-220 in 
Habbakuk ii.3 in the Genevan Bible 
of 1597. 

227. Harrison, Thomas P. “Love’s Martyr, 
by Robert Chester: A New Interpre- 
tation,” University of Texas Studies 
in English, XXX, 66-85. 

Includes a discussion of Sh.’s 
Phoenix and the Turtle as consonant 
with the longer work to which it is 
appended. 

228. Hauser, Arnold. The Social History of 
Art. Vol. I and II. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf. Pp. xxi + 500, ix + 501- 
1022. 

Sh. is referred to throughout, and 
Vol. I, pp. 401-423, contains an ex- 
tended discussion of Sh.’s works in 
terms of his society. Finds in him a 
sense of social responsibility, and sees 
his drama as springing from “the 
basic experience of political realism.” 

229. Hawkins, William. “Festive Island ’51,” 
Theatre Arés, Sept., pp. 28-29, 92. 

Discusses Sh. productions pre- 
sented during Festival of Britain. 

230. Hayden, Hiram. The Counter-Renais- 
sance. New York, 1950. 
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Rev. by Charles T. Harrison in 
Sewanee Review, LIX, 693-699. 


231. Heider, Wolf. “Broadway Conquers 
Shakespeare,” International Theatre, 
Spring, 23-29. 

Discusses the recent Calhern Lear. 


232. Heilman, Robert B. “More Fair Than 
Black: Light and Dark in Othello,” 
ELC., 1, 315-335. 
Considers the darkness images in 
the play. 


233. Heilman, R. B. This Great Stage: Im- 
age and Structure in King Lear. 
Louisiana State Univ. Press, 1948. 

Rev. by G. I. Duthie in RES., 
New Ser., II, 78-81. 


234. Heuer, Hermann. “Der Geist und seine 
Ordnung bei Shakespeare,” S.-]., 
84/86, 40-63. 


235. Hodges, C. Walter. “De Witt Again,” 
Theatre Notebook, V (Jan-Mar.), 

32-34- 
Discusses the A. van Buchel draw- 
ing of the Swan playhouse based on 
the observations of Johannes de Witt. 


236. Hodges, C. Walter. “London’s New 
Elizabethan Theatre: Making a Mer- 
maid,” Theatre Newsletter, Nov. 24, 
PP. 


237. Hoffman, Banesh. “Shakespeare the 
Physicist,” Scientific | American, 
CLXXXIV (April), 52-53. 

Sherlock Holmes “proves” by judi- 
cious quotation that Sh. anticipated 
some of the discoveries of modern 
science. 


238. Honig, Edwin. “Sejanus and Corio- 
lanus: A Study in Alienation,” 
M.L.Q., XII, 407-421. 

Finds in both plays the major 
theme of “the heroes’ alienation from 
their unfulfilled and ultimately un- 
fulfillable functions as leaders. . . .” 
Sees in Coriolanus “the bull-headed 
integrity of a ‘natural’ leader to a 
self-constituted ethic which excludes 
responsibility to the people. . . .” 


239. Hotson, Leslie. “More Light on Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets,” SQ, II, 111-118. 
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Further arguments in support of 
the dating of the Sonnets in 1588- 
1589. 
240. Hotson, Leslie. Shakespeare’s Sonnets 
Dated and other Essays. London, 
1949. 
Rev. by F. T. Prince in RES., 
New Ser., II, 271-272. 


241. Houseman, John. “On Directing Shake- 
speare,” Theatre Arts, Apr. pp. 52- 
53- 
Deals particularly with the Cal- 
hern King Lear. 
242. Huhner, Max. Shakespeare’s Hamlet. 
New York, 1950. 
Rev. by Albert H. Carter in SQ, 
II, 139. 
243. Hulme, Hilda M. “A Warwickshire 
Word-list,” M.L.R., XLVI, 321-330. 
Makes some additions to a Sh. 


Glossary (p. 322). 


244. Hunter, Edwin R. “A Man from Strat- 
ford Entertains Ben Jonson, In Strat- 
ford, August 7, 1623, for Mistress 
Anne Shakespeare’s Funeral,” SQ, 
II, 91-97. 

A dramatic monologue in blank 
verse. 

245. Hunter, William B., Jr. “Falstaff,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, L, 86-95. 

Prince Hal. as the golden mean be- 
tween the two extremes of Falstaff 
and Hotspur. 

246. Hutcheson, Harold R. “Hamlet’s De- 
lay,” S.N., I, 19. 

Hamlet delays, “because killing the 
King will not solve his problem,” 
which is “to cleanse his world of the 
virulent poison that has entered it.” 

247. Hutcheson, W. J. Fraser. Shakespeare’s 
Other Anne. Glasgow, 1950. 

Rev. by Hyder E. Rollins in SQ, 
II, 256-257. 

248. Hutton, James. “Some English Poems 
in Praise of Music,” English Miscel- 
lany, ed. by Mario Praz (Rome: 
Edizioni di Storia e Letteratura), 
pp. 1-63. 

249. Ing, Catherine. Elizabethan Lyrics: A 
Study in the Development of English 
Metres and their Relation to Poetic 


Effect. London: Chatto and Windus. 
Pp. 252. 

250. Isenberg, Arnold. “Cordelia Absent,” 
SQ, II, 185-194. 

Lear’s injustice to Cordelia the 
main theme of the play. This theme 
given special power and dimension 
by Cordelia’s absence during the 
middle part of the play. 


251. Jain, S. A. Shakespeare's Conception 
of Ideal Womanhood, Madras: 
Madras Publishing House, 1948. Pp. 

223. 
A series of eight lectures on Sh.’s 
treatment of love and marriage. 


252. James, D. G. The Dream of Learning: 
An Essay on The Advancement of 
Learning, Hamlet and King Lear. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. Pp. 126. 

Ham. “a tragedy not of excessive 
thought but of defeated thought.” 
It is prophetic of the doubt and un- 
certainty of modernity. 

The emphasis in Lear is on the 
world’s savagery. Evil “the driving 
power of the plot,” good is “still, 
patient, and enduring, but is also de- 
stroyed.” 

The two plays in a profound sense 
the products of reason, as well as 
emotion, and give us a knowledge 
more valuable than that which we 
get from Bacon. 


253. Jantz, Harold. “Goethe and an Eliza- 
bethan Poem,” M.L.Q., XII, 451-461. 
Discusses an Elizabethan lyric of 
doubtful authorship, translated by 
Goethe from an old commonplace 
book in which it was signed W. S., 
and believed by him to be Sh.’s. Con- 
cludes that the poem, found in Dow- 
land’s First Booke of Songes or Ayres, 
and then in England’s Helicon, most 
probably by Earl of Cumberland. 


254. Jensen, Harro. “Richard Il als Drama 
der Wende,” Shakespeare-Studien, 
Festschrift fiir Heinrich Mutsch- 
mann (Marburg: Verlag N. G. EI- 
wert), pp. 80-87. 


255. Johnson, S. F. “Shakespeare Without 
Ear—the Protest of a Professor,” 
Theatre Arts, Oct., pp. 38-39. 
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Takes exception to several points 
made in W. Miner’s article on Cor. 
(q. v.). Argues for the importance 
of “remoteness” in tragedy and 
against modern-dress productions of 
Sh. 


256. Johnson, W. Stacy. “The Genesis of 
Ariel,” SQ, II, 205-210. 
Ariel based upon Neo-Platonic and 
folklore traditions. 


257. Jordan, John E. “De Quincey’s Drama- 
turgic Criticism,” ELH, XVIII, 32- 
49. 

Discusses De Quincey’s writings 
on Sh, and concludes that it is his 
“inclination to see Shakespeare on 
the stage rather than in the closet” 
which distinguishes his dramatic 
criticism from that of his contempo- 
raries. 


258. Jorgensen, Paul A. “Enobarbus’ Broken 
Heart and The Estate of English 
Fugitives,” P.0., XXX, 387-392. 

Argues that Enobarbus’ death by 
heartbreak, which contradicts Plu- 
tarch’s account, was suggested to Sh. 
by Sir Lewis Lewkenor’s book 
(1595), which purports to describe 
the grief and unexplained deaths of 
English renegades in Spain. 


259. Joseph, B. L. Elizabethan Acting. Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. Pp. 
[x] + 157. 

Argues for the dominance of a 
rhetorical tradition in Elizabethan 
acting. 

Rev. by Alfred Harbage in SQ, II, 
360-361; by Moody E. Prior in S.R.L., 
Sept. 29, p. 30; in T.LS., May 4, 
p. 274; by F. S. Boas in English, 
VIII, 254-255. 

260. “Julia Marlowe,” SQ, II, 129. 

A brief survey of the career of 
the noted Sh. actress. 

261. Kalidasu, M. “Hamlet: A Tragedy of 
Environment,” Triveni (Masuli- 
patam), Oct., 1947. 

262. Kanzer, Mark. “The Central Theme 
in Shakespeare’s Works,” Psycho- 
analytic Review, XXXVIII, 1-16. 

“The central theme of Shake- 
speare’s works is the problem of the 


fidelity of the heroine. . . . From the 
clinical standpoint, the central theme 
and development of the plays re- 
flect hysterical defences against in- 
cestuous attachment to the mother.” 

263. Keen, Alan. “ ‘In the Quick Forge and 
Working-House of Thought . . 
Lancashire and Shropshire and the 
Young Shakespeare,” Bulletin of the 
John Rylands Library, XXXIII, 256- 
270. 

Attempts to trace Sh. from 1578 to 
1590-1591 as a singing boy and actor 
under the name of Shakeshafte in 
various Lancashire and Shropshire 
households. 


264. Kemp, Lysander. “Understanding 
Hamlet,” C.E., Xl (Oct.), 9-13. 
Claudius innocent, the Ghost a 
liar, and Horatio the true murderer 
of H.’s father. 
Comment by Demetrius Tarlton, 
and by George W. Feinstein, Dec., 
163. 

265. Kendall, Paul M. “Inaction and Am- 
bivalence in Troilus and Cressida,” 
English Studies in Honor of James 
Southall Wilson (Univ. of Virginia 
Studies, IV), pp. 131-146. 

266. Kennedy, Milton B. The Oration in 
Shakespeare. Univ. of North Caro- 
lina Press, 1942. 

Rev. by W. Clemen in Archiv, 
CLXXXVIII, 147-149. 

267. King, Thomson. “Shakespeare, the 
Master Builder,” The Ayran Path, 
Sept., 1947. 

268. Kliger, Samuel. “Othello: The Man of 
Judgment,” M.P., XLVIII, 221-224. 

Othello’s tragedy grows out of his 
loss of judgment: he is jealous be- 
cause he is perplexed, and perplexed 
because “he cannot keep his military 
and domestic lives separate.” 

269. Klitscher, Hermann. “Uber Sir Law- 
rence Olivier’s Hamlet—Film,” 
Shakespeare-Studien, Festschrift fiir 
Heinrich Mutschmann (Marburg: N. 
G. Elwert), pp. 107-114. 


270. Knight, G. Wilson. The Imperial 
Theme. 3rd ed. London: Methuen. 
Pp. xiii + 367. 
Contains a new preface. 
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271. Knights, L. C. “Troilus and Cressida 
Again,” Scrutiny, XVIII, 144-157. 
Sees in the play a first approach 
to the question, What is essential 
human nature? with which Lear 
deals. 


272. Kokeritz, Helge. “Shakespeare’s Use 
of Dialect,” Transactions of the 
Yorkshire Dialect Society, Part LI, 
Vol. IX, pp. 1-16. 


273. Kokeritz, H. “Thief and Stealer: A 
Sample of Shakespeare’s Punning 
Technique,” English and Germanic 
Studies, III (1950), 57-60. 


274. Murray. “Measure for Measure 
Elizabethan Comedy,” PMLA, 
LXVI, 775-784. 

The play an artistic failure because 
it attempts to combine the opposite 
traditions of satire and romantic 
comedy. 

275. Krumpelmann, John T. “K'xist’s Krug 
and Shakespeare’s Measure for Mea- 
sure,’ Germanic Review, XXVI, 13- 
21. 


276. John T. “Shakespeare’s 
alstaff Dramas and Kleist’s Zer- 
pore Krug,” M.L.Q., XII, 462- 
472. 
Concludes that Kleist, in his com- 
edy, consciously imitated Sh.’s “Fal- 
staff dramas.” - 


277. Kulkarni, N. M. Hamlet. Introduction, 
Notes and Explanations. Allahabad: 
Students’ Friends. 


278. Kyd, Thomas [pseud.]. “Cosmic Card 
Game,” American Scholar, XX, 325- 

333- 
Parodies the methods of the “new 
critics” through an analysis of An- 

tony. 


279. Lamb, Charlies and Mary: Shakespeare 
Nacherzahit. Warendorf, West.: Ver- 
lag J. Schnellsche Buchhandlung (C. 
Leopold), 1948. Ubersetzt und 
eingeleitet von Ursula Gaertner. 
Ausgestattet von Bernd Késters. Pp. 
118. III Band. 


280. Lambin, G. “Sur la Trace d’un Shake- 
speare Inconnu: I. Shakespeare a 
Florence; II. Shakespeare et la 
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Ligue,” Les Langues Modernes, July- 
August, pp. I-21. 

Finds the geographical and politi- 
cal references in All’s W. evidence 
of Sh.’s first-hand knowledge of 
northern Italy and France. Accepts 
Lefranc’s identification of Sh. as 
William Stanley. 


281. Lambin, G. “Sur la Trace d’un Shake- 
speare Inconnu: III. Il Signor Pros- 
pero,” Les Langues Modernes, No- 
vember, pp. 1-23. 

_ Finds Temp. an allegory of Italian 
and French political life. Prospero is 
Francesco de Médicis, Grand Duke 
of Florence from 1574 to 1587; Ferdi- 
nand is Henri IV, etc. 


282. Langner, Lawrence. “An American 
Shakespeare Festival,” Theatre Arts, 

Apr., pp. 56, 93-4- 
Discusses plans for a Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre at Westport, Conn. 


283. Langsam, G. Geoffrey. Martial Books 
and Tudor Verse. New York: King’s 
Crown Press. Pp. 213. 


284. Lascelles, Mary. “‘Glassie Essence,’ 
Measure for Measure, I1.ii.120,” 
RE.S., New Ser., II, 140-142. 

Interprets the phrase as referring 
to the soul. 


285. Law, Robert A. “On Certain Proper 
Names in Shakespeare,” Univ. of 
Texas Studies in English, XXX, 61- 
65. 

Many of the proper names in Sh. 
derived, not from the immediate 
source, but from North’s Plutarch. 
Some formed by Sh. himself by an 
associative process. 

286. Leech, Clifford. Shakespeare’s Trage- 
dies and Other Studies in Seven- 
teenth Century Drama. Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1950. 

Rev. by Charles T. Harrison in 
Sewanee Review, LIX, 693-699; by 
Willard Farnham in SQ, II, 131-132; 
by Maria Wickert in Anglia, LXIX 
(1950), 378-383; by Philip Edwards 
in MLR, XLVI, 482-483. 

287. Lefranc, Abel. 4 La Decouverte de 
Shakespeare. Il. Paris: Albin Michel. 

Further arguments that Sh. was 
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in fact William Stanley. Examina- 
tion of Much, Troi., Oth. Cym., 
and Wint. 


288. Le Page, R. B. “The Dramatic De- 
livery of Shakespeare’s Verse,” E.S., 
XXXII, 63-68. 

Argues against Draper’s “theory 
that the tempo of various speakers 
in the plays can be determined di- 
rectly from indications in the text.” 

289. Ley, Charles David. Shakespeare para 
Espafioles. Madrid: Revista de Occi- 
dente. 


An introduction to Sh. and his 
work for Spanish readers. 


290. Liu, J. Y. “A MarloShakespearian Im- 
age Cluster,” N. & Q., Aug. 4, pp. 
336-337. 

Finds the influence of Tambur- 
laine in Sh’s association of “love” 
with “book.” 

291. Livermore, Ann. “Gil Vicente and 
Shakespeare,” Book Handbook, ll, 
I-12. 

Suggests memories of Vicente in 
Temp. 


292. Lothian, John M. King Lear: A Tragic 
Reading of Life. Toronto, 1949. 
Rev. by Kenneth Muir in RES., 
New Ser., II, 405. 


293. Louthan, Doniphan. “Sonnet 113,” 
T.LS., July 6, p. 421. 


Argues against need for emending 
the last line. 


294. Liideke, H. “Shakespeares Globus-The- 
ater,” S-]., 84/86, 131-139. 

295. Luther, Arthur. “Shakespeare in Russ- 
land,” S-]., 84/86, 214-228. 

296. Liithi, Hans Jiirg. Das deutsche Ham- 
letbild seit Goethe. Sprache und 
Dichtung, Heft LXXIV. Bern: Ver- 
lag Paul Haupt. Pp. 192. 

297. Lyons, Sylvia. “Ticket to Shakespeare,” 
Theatre Arts, July, pp. 61, 91-92. 

An American tourist at Stratford. 

298. Macht, David I. “Shakespeare’s Allu- 
sions to Clotting and Blood Clotting 
Drugs,” Journal of the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, X11, No. 
3, March. 


299. MacKaye, Percy. The Mystery of Ham- 
let, King of Denmark or What We 
Will. New York: Bond Wheelwright. 
Pp. 675. 
The trade edition of a work pre- 
viously published in a de luxe edi- 
tion. 


Rev. by Henry W. Wells in S.R.L., 
Jan. 27, p. 12; by I. A. Salomon in 
SN., I, 24. 


300. Maclean, Norman. “Episode, Scene, 
Speech, and Word: The Madness of 
Lear,” Journal of General Educa 
tion, V, 186-201. 

A discussion of how Sh. achieves 
his tragic effect in terms of various 
units of action and speech. 

301. Mahdi Ali Mirza. “Hamlet’s Réle as 
a Detective,” The Times of India 
(Bombay), Oct., 1950. 


302. Mahood, M. M. “The Fatal Cleopatra: 
Shakespeare and the Pun,” E.C., I, 
193-207. 

A general discussion of Sh.’s use 
of puns. 

303. Main, W. W. “Shakespeare’s ‘Fear No 
More the Heat o” th’ Sun,” Expli- 
cator, March. 

Defends the pun in the first cou- 
plet of the dirge. 

304. Malherbe, E. F. “lets oor die Vertaling 
van The Merchant of Venice” 
(“Something about the translation 
of The Merchant of Venice”), 
Huisgenoot, Nov. 9, p. 13. 

The author comments on his own 
recent translation of the play into 
Afrih 

305. Manders, V. E. C. “Shakespeare at St. 
Bernard’s,” SQ, II, 123-126. 

Thirty-four years of Sh. produc- 
tions at St. Bernard’s School for 
Boys in New York City 

306. Marshall, Norman. “Shakespeare in 
India,” Theatre Newsletter, Apr. 28, 
P- 3- 

Discusses a series of recitals of 
scenes from Sh. in costume, per- 
formed by a group of English actors 
in India and Pakistan. 


307. Maxwell, J. C. “Comedy of Errors Ii. 
64-5,” E.S., XXXII, 30. 
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Argues against proposed emenda- 
tion. 
308. Maxwell, J. C. “‘Fat and Scant of 


Breath’ Again,” E.S., XXXII, 29-30. 

Calls attention to passage in John- 
son’s Seven Champions of Christen- 
dom, independently noted by Dick- 
son. See No. 162. 


309. Maxwell, J. C. “Juliet’s Days, Hours, 
and Minutes,” R.E.S., New Ser., II, 
262. 


Notes further evidence of reporto- 
rial garbling in Qi of Romeo. 


310. Maxwell, J. C. “Shakespeare’s Manu- 
script of Antony and Cleopatra,” N. 
& Q., Aug. 4, p. 337- 
Two illustrations to support the 
theory that the play was printed 
from Sh.’s MS. 


311. McBean, Angus. Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre, 1948-1950: A Photographic 
Record. London: Reinhardt and 
Evans. Pp. 18 + photographs. 

Contains a foreword by Ivor 
Brown on Stratford, and one by 
Anthony Quayle on the Theatre. 


312. McCullen, Joseph T., Jr. “Madness and 
the Isolation of Characters in Eliza- 
bethan and Early Stuart Drama,” 
S.P., XLVIII, 206-218. 


Discusses, among others, Malvolio, 
Hamlet, and Lear. 


313. McManaway, James G. “A New Shake- 
speare Document,” SQ, II, 119-122. 
Transcribes and discusses “a war- 
rant from the Lord Chamberlain for 
the payment to the financial agent 
of the King’s Men for their per- 
formance of twenty-one plays before 
King Charles I and Queen Henrietta 
Maria in 1630-31,” plays including 
1 Hv. 
314. Melchiori, Giorgio. “Echoes in The 
Waste Land,” E.S., XXXIl, 1-11. 
315. Miner, Worthington. “Shakespeare for 
the Millions,” Theatre Arts, June, 
pp- 58, 94. 
Discusses problems connected with 
a television production of Cor. Sug- 
gests that John Webster was part 
author of the play. 
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316. Mish, Charles C. “ ‘The Waking Mans 
Dreame,’” T.L.S., Dec. 28, p. 837. 
Destroys a supposed piece of evi- 

dence supporting Warton’s conjec- 

ture concerning the source of Shrew. 


317. Moloney, James Clark, and Laurence 
Rochelein, “A New Interpretation of 
Hamlet,” International Journal of 
Psychoanalysis, XXX (1949), 92-107. 

H.’s indecision based on his in- 
ability to commit matricide. He re- 
frains from killing Claudius because 
Claudius is “a second protective 
father” who stands between him and 
his growing up and possessing the 
Queen. Only after the Queen’s death 
is H. able to kill Claudius because 
he no longer has anything to fear. 


318. Moore, John R. “A Spanish Hamlet,” 
M.L.R., XLV (1950), 512. 

Points out a parallel in 17th-cen- 
tury Spanish history to situation in 
the prayer scene of the play. 

319. Muir, Kenneth. “The Dramatic Func- 
tion of Anachronism,” Proceedings 
of the Leeds Philosophical and Lit- 
erary Society (Literary and Histori- 
cal Section), VI, 529-533. 


320. Muir, Kenneth. “King Lear, I1.iv.170,” 
N. & Q., Apr. 14, p. 170. 

A suggested emendation. 

321. Muir, Kenneth. “Samuel Harsnett and 
King Lear,’ RES., New Ser., Il, 
11-21. 

Studies Sh.’s indebtedness to Hars- 
nett’s Declaration of Egregious 
Popishe Impostures. Concludes that 
it is more considerable than has yet 
been realized. 

322. Muir, Kenneth. “William Strachey,” 
N. & Q., Jan. 6, pp. 19-20. 

Comments on Geoffrey Ashe’s at- 
tempt (Nov. 25, 1950, pp. 508-511) 
to link Strachey with Sh. and Jonson. 

Further comment on Ashe by R. L. 
Eagle, Jan. 6, pp. 19-20, and H. H. 
Huxley, Feb. 17, pp. 85-86. 

323. Murray, Howard. “The Trend of 
Shakespeare’s Thought,” 7.L.S., Jan. 
5» P- 7+ 


Takes issue with Disher’s argu- 
ment for Sidney’s influence on Sh. 
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324. Nakanishi, Shintaro. Studies in Shake- 
speare Criticism (Shakespeare Studies 
Series). Tokyo: Sogen-sha, 1949. Pp. 
viii + 268 (in Japanese). 

1. Dryden’s Sh. Criticism;” 2. 
Growth of Sh. idolatry; 3. Sh. and 
the Spirit of English Literature; 4. 
A. C. Bradley and the Literature 
of the Academic Circle; 5. Sh. in 
America. 

325. Nakano, Yoshio (ed.). Studies of 
Shakespeare. Tokyo: Shi 
1949. Pp. 322 (in Japanese). 

Essays by various Sh. scholars and 
professional actors. 


326. Nock, Samuel A. “The Metamorphosis 
of Sir John Falstaff,” Shakespeare- 
Studien, Festschrift fir Heinrich 
Mutschmann (Marburg: Verlag N. 
G. Elwert), 115-118. 


327. Nosworthy, J. I. “The Shakespearian 
Heroic Vaunt,” R.E.S., New Ser., Il, 
259-261. 

Finds Sh. influenced by Henry 
Porter. 


328. Olive, W. J. “Shakespeare Parody in 
Davenport’s A New Tricke to Cheat 
the Divell,” MLN., LXVI, 478- 


A possible paraphrase of Falstaff’s 
catechism on honor (7 HIV V. i). 

329. Orlando, Ruggero. “Amleto esagerava,” 
Letteratura (Firenze), I (No. 3, 
May-June), 1950. 

Discusses certain passages of the 
play. 

330. Orsini, N. “Shakespeare in Italy,” Com- 
parative Literature, Ill, 178-179. 

Notes on the contributions of Ital- 
ian scholars to Sh. studies. 

331. Otsuka, Takanobu. English of Shake- 
speare and the Bible. Tokyo: Ken- 
kyusha. Pp. xvii + 234 (in Japa- 
nese). 

Introduction; pronunciation; spell- 
ing; grammar; bibliography. 

332. Otsuka, Takanobu. A Study of Shake- 
speare’s Handwriting (Shakespeare 
Studies Series). Tokyo: Sogen-sha, 
1949. Pp. 138 + 22 (in Japanese). 

Takes issue with some of J. Dover 
Wilson’s conclusions. 
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333- Palmer, John. Comic Characters of 
Shakespeare. London, 1947. 
Rev. by Hermann Heuer in S-/., 
84/86, 254-256. 


334- Palmer, John. Political Characters of 
Shakespeare. London, 1945. 
Rev. by Hermann Heuer in S-]., 
84/86, 254-256. 


335- Parrott, T. M. Shakespearean Comedy. 
New York, 1949. 
Rev. by Kenneth Muir in M.L.R., 
XLV (1950), 529-531; by Una Ellis- 
Fermor in R.E.S., New Ser., II, 269- 
271. 


336. Parsons, Howard. “Further Emenda- 
tions in The Tempest,” N. & Q. 
Feb. 3, pp. 54-55- 
IIL iii.73; V.i.95; V. i.tqr. 


337. Parsons, Howard. “Shakespeare Emen- 
dations,” N. & Q., Jan. 20, pp. 27-29. 
Macbeth Wii25; 1.11.56; Liii.48; 
Liii.142; L.v.14. 
338. Partridge, A. C. “The Fabulous Find,” 
Rand Daily Mail, Apr. 5, p. 6. 
Observations on Mr. Alan Keen’s 
copy of Hall’s Chronicles with anno- 
tations claimed to be in Sh.’s hand- 
339. Partridge, A. C. The Problem of Henry 
VIIl Reopened. Cambridge, 1949. 
Rev. by David L. Patrick in SQ, 
II, 139-141; by Frank Kermode in 
RES., New Ser., Il, 273-274. 


340. Pastore, Annibale. Shakespeare degli 
Italiani: i testi scespiriani ispirati 
da fatti e figure della nostra storia 
e della nostra leggenda. Torino: So- 
cieta Editrice Torinese, 1950. Pp. 
Ixxx + 687. 

260 numbered copies. Includes 
translations into Italian of T. G. V. 
(by Gino Caimi), Romeo (by Luci- 
ana Milani), Shrew (by Silvio Poli- 
cardi), Much (by Aldo Carlo Me- 
netto), Caesar (by Nicoletta Neri), 
Oth. (by Lorenzo Gigli), Antony 
(by Ercole Angeloni Gambino), Cor. 
(by Lella Aimerito), and Temp. (by 
Gigi Cane). 

Also includes three essays: “Inter- 
preti di Shakespeare in Italia,” by 
Bruno Brunelli; “La Storia Romana 
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nel teatro di Shakespeare,” by Lo 
renzo Gigli; and “Shakespeare et la 
livraison de l’émotion humaine,” by 
Jacques Copeau. 

341. Paterson, John. “The Word in Ham- 
let,” SQ, Il, 47-5. 

The contradiction between appear- 
ance and reality the central theme of 
the play. “A hostility for the word” 
as an instrument of deception, one 
of the means by which this theme 
is developed. “The split between the 
word and the deed” healed at the 
end of the play. 


342. Paul, Henry N. The Royal Play of 
Macbeth. New York, 1950. 
Rev. by R. C. Bald in SQ, II, 257- 
259; by H. S. Wilson in Univ. of 
Toronto Quarterly, XXI, 83-88; by 
O. J. Campbell in S.R.L., June 9, pp. 
17, 40 


343. Pearce, T. M. “Marlowe’s The Jew of 
Malta, IV, [vi], 7-10,” Explicator, IX, 
(Apr.). 

Discusses the meaning of “rivo” 
in ILiv. 

344. Peery, William. ‘“Shakhisbeard at 
Finnegan’s Wake,” University of 
Texas Studies in English, XXX, 243- 
257. 

A study of the Sh. allusions and 
quotations in the Joyce work. 


345. Pettet, E. C. Shakespeare and the Ro- 
mance Tradition. London, 1950. 
Rev. by Kenneth Muir in M.L.R., 
LXV_ (1950), 529-531; by Diwan 
Chand Sharma in The Aryan Path, 
Oct., 1950. See also No. 349. 


346. Piper, H. W. “Shakespeare’s Thirty- 
First Sonnet,” 7.L.S., Apr. 13, p. 
229. 

Finds the poem to be “a compli- 
cated and powerfully moving con- 
ceit.” 

347. Popovic, Vladeta. “Shakespeare in Post- 
War Yugoslavia,” SS. 4, pp. 117- 
122. 


Translations and performances. 


348. Porterfield, Robert. “Trouping Shake- 
speare,” Theatre Arts, Apr., pp. 55, 
90-92. 
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Experiences of the Barter Theatre, 
the State Theater of Virginia. 


349. Praz, Mario. Cronache Letterarie 
Anglo-Sasoni. Rome: Edizioni di 
Storia e Letteratura. Vol. I and II. 
Pp. 297, 295. 

Reprints three papers on Sh.: “Vite 
di Shakespeare,” which discusses 
Chambers, Gillet, Angeli, and Papini; 
“La Fantasia di Shakespeare,” which 
discusses Armstrong, Draper, and 
others; and “Shakespeare minore,” 
which discusses Pettet’s Shakespeare 

' and the Romance Tradition. 

Rev. by Augusto Guidi in Nofizi- 
ario della Scuola, Oct. 15-30, pp. 10- 
13. 


350. Price, H. T. Construction in Shake- 
speare. (The University of Michigan 
Contributions in Modern Philology, 
Number 17, May, 1951.) Univ. of 
Michigan Press. Pp. 42. 


351. Prior, Moody E. “The Elizabethan 
Audience and the Plays of Shake- 
speare,” M.P., XLIX, 101-123. 

. . - A general defect of the criti- 
cism which refers the plays to the 
audience is a failure to understand 
the limitations of the method. It 
has been applied to questions which 
it cannot properly answer, and it 
has been used as though it could 
provide final judgments on the art 
and meaning of the plays of Shake- 
speare.” 

Attacks “the monotonous error of 
taking the measure of Shakespeare 
by the limitations and prejudices of 
his most conventional customers.” 


352. Prouty, Charles T. The Sources of 
Much Ado About Nothing. Yale 
Univ. Press, 1950. 

Rev. by R. A. Law in ].E.GP., 
L, 420-421; by Allardyce Nicoll in 
SQ, Il, 135-136; in T.LS., Sept. 14, 
p. 582. 


353. Pruvost, René. “La Drame Roman- 
esque du Marchand de Venise,” Les 
Langues Modernes, March-April, pp. 
51-61. 

A study of the “romanesque” in 
Merch. in relation to Munday’s 
Zelauto. 
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354. Purdom, C. B. The Crosby Hall Mac- 
beth. London: Dent, for the Shake- 
speare Stage Society. 

355- Purdom, C. B. Producing Shakespeare. 
London, 1950. 

Rev. by John Gielgud in SQ, II, 
255-256; in T.LS., Jan. 12, p. 22. 


356. Ralli, Augustus. Poetry and Faith. Lon- 
don: The Bodley Head. 


357- Rashbrook, R. F. “Keats, Oberon and 
Freud,” N. & Q., Jan. 20, pp. 34-37- 
Finds reminiscences of lines by 

Sh. in certain of Keats’s poems. 


358. Ray, Sibnarayan. “Hamlet,” Mysindia 
(Bangalore), Jan. 1. 

359. Ray, Sibnarayan. “A Note on Shake- 
speare,” Mysindia (Bangalore), July 
9, 1950. 


360. Reeg, L. Shakespeare und die Weltord- 
nung. Stuttgart: Schréder, 1950. 


361. Reynolds, George F. “Comedy and the 
Crisis,” Western Humanities Review, 
V, 143-151. 
Sh.’s comedy as an aid to demo- 
cratic thinking and living. 


362. Reynolds, George F. “Was there a 
‘Tarras’ in Shakespeare’s Globe?” 
SS. 4, pp. 97-100. 

Takes issue with J. C. Adams’ 
argument that a terrace was one of 
the physical features of the Eliz. 
stage, and argues in general against 
applying naturalistic conventions of 
staging to the Eliz. drama. 


363. Robertson, D. A., Jr. (ed.) English 
Institute Essays, 1948. Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1949. 
Rev. by Frank Kermode in RES., 
New Ser., Il, 95-97 (with particular 
reference to the section, “Myth in 
the Later Plays of Shakespeare”); by 
Winifred M. T. Nowottny in M.L.R., 
XLVI, 469-470. 


364. Rothe, Hans. “Translating Shake- 
speare,” International Theatre, 
Spring, pp. 19-20. 

Sh. more effective in translation 
than when presented in the original 
language to a modern audience. 
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365. Saito, Takeshi. Shakespeare: A Survey 
of His Life and Works. Tokyo: Ken- 
kyusha, 1949. Pp. xviii + 568 (in 
Japanese). 

Standard Sh. handbook in Japan, 
covering the life, the social, dramatic, 
and theatrical background, the plays, 
the poems, Sh.’s English, and Sh.’s 
versification. 

366. Saito, Takeshi. A Shakespeare Survey. 
Tokyo: Shingetsu-sha, 1946. Pp. 148 
(in Japanese). 

Sh. and his age; Sh.’s spectators 
and his early comedies; Sh.’s his- 
torical plays and Falstaff; Sh.’s 
tragedies. 


367. Sanders, Charles Richard. “Lytton 
Strachey as a Critic of Elizabethan 
Drama,” P.Q., XXX, 1-21. 

Deals mainly with Strachey’s com- 
ments on Sh. 


368. Sansom, Clive. “The Tempest,” T.LS., 
Sept. 28, p. 613. 

Suggests that during Prospero’s 
narrative in I.ii. Miranda is “neither 
bored nor sleepy,” but abstracted 
with thoughts of the shipwreck. 

Comment by Gwynneth Bowen in 
T.LS., Oct. 5, p. 629. 


369. Schanzer, Ernest. “The Central Theme 
of A Midsummer Night's Dream,” 
Univ. of Toronto Quarterly, XX, 233- 
238. 


The ridiculing of “a love which is 
entirely divorced from both reason 
and the evidence of the senses” the 
unifying theme of the play. 


370. Schirmer, Walter F. Kleine Schriften. 
Tiibingen: Max Niemeyer Verlag, 
1950. Pp. 200. 
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Shakespeare und die Antike,” 
“Shakespeare und die Rhetorik,” and 
“Uber das Historiendrama in der 
englischen Renaissance,” as well as 
several dealing with A. W. ail 


371. Schmetz, Lotte. “Die 
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Macbeth,” S-]., 84/86, 97-113. 

372. Schmidt-Hidding, Wolfgang. “Shake- 
speares Stilkritik in den Sonetten,” 
Shakespeare-Studien, Festschrift fiir 
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Heinrich Mutschmann (Marburg: 
Verlag N. G. Elwert), pp. 119-126. 


373. Schreinert, Kurt. “Der ‘Spectateur’ und 
sein Shakespeare-Bild 1714-26. Zu- 
gleich ein Beitrag zur Kontinentalen 
Friihgeschichte der moralischen 
Wochenschriften,” Shakespeare- 
Studien, Festschrift fir Heinrich 
Mutschmann (Marburg: Verlag N. 
G. Elwert), pp. 127-160. 


374. Schrickx, W. “Solar Symbolism and 
Related Imagery in Shakespeare,” 
Revue Belge de Philologie et d’His- 
toire, XXIX, 112-128. 


375. Schroder, Rudolf A. “Goethe und 
Shakespeare,” S.-]., 84/86, 17-39. 

376. Schiicking, L. L. Shakespeare und der 
Tragédienstil seiner Zeit. Bern, 1947. 

Rev. by Frhr. Kleinschmit von 
Lengefeld in S.]., 84/86, 242-245; 
by J. M. S. Tompkins in M.L.R., 
XLVI, 87-89. 

377. Schiicking, L. L. “Shakespeares 
als  Ubersetzungsproblem,” 
84/86, 69-74. 

378. Sedgewick, G. G. Of Irony Especially 
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1948. 

Rev. by Clifford Leech in RES., 
New Ser., II, 175-177. 


379. Sen, N. B. (ed.) Thoughts of Shake- 
speare. 3rd Ed. Delhi: New Book 
Society of India, 1950. 

380. Sewell, Arthur. Character and Society 
in Shakespeare. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press. Pp. 149. 

Discusses Sh.’s characterization as 
based on moral rather than psycho- 
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